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FOREWORD 


Most countries are searching for new mechanisms, legal 
instruments and working procedures to improve their system 
of government. At the national level, socio-economic goals 
emerge from a process of reconciling diverse interests and 
promoting strategic priorities: at the local settlement level, 
priorities emerge from the crisis of responding to pressing 
demands for services and facilities. The reconciliation of 
objectives which emerge from national and local contexts is 
a growing concern as wellas an essential role of government. 
Regional development planning institutions offer an appro- 
priate level of intermediation between national and local 
concerns. 

In recognition of this fact, the United Nations Centre for 
Human Settlements (Habitat) has conducted an investiga- 
tion into institutional arrangements for regional (subna- 
tional) development planning. It held an international expert 
group meeting on the subject in September 1987. This 
research has indicated that existing regional (subnational) 
development planning arrangements lack effectiveness be- 
cause they are not fully integrated into national socio-econ- 
omic planning and are not adequately co-ordinated with 
settlements planning. It has also indicated that many of the 
deficiencies in the organizational processes and human re- 
sources of such institutions are the result of the poorly 
conceived legal framework within which they function. 

This report examines and compares the performance of 
different institutional arrangements for regional (subna- 
tional) development planning, with specific reference to 
settlements issues. The first chapter focuses on the roles of 


middle-level institutions which could facilitate development 
activities locally within a national policy frame: the problem 
of defining a “subnational planning institution” is reviewed, 
and broad policy approaches employed in various countries 
are noted. The second chapter reviews case studies from nine 
developing countries, allowing for comparisons of salient 
institutional problems of development in countries of differ- 
ent political and administrative systems. The final chapter 
analyses a number of common deficiencies in institutional 
arrangements for subnational planning and management: it 
identifies common needs in terms of organizational pro- 
cesses and human resources development, and, at the same 
time, suggests key areas where national governments can 
have an impact. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Over the past four decades, as many new, developing 
countries have emerged, the pressures on their institutional 
systems, which, on the whole, were inherited from the 
colonial period have increased tremendously, compounded 
by limited professional development staff and dwindling 
resources. Further, while at the national level socio-econ- 
omic goals emerge from a process of reconciling diverse 
interests and strategic priorities, at the local settlement level 
priorities emerge from the need to respond to immediate 
pressing and unavoidable demands for services and fa- 
cilities. Reconciling these conflicting objectives remains a 
central challenge facing government authorities in develo- 
ping countries. : 

The deconcentration of centralized administrations as a 


response to this dilemma, so as to be more effective in 
extending central authority — a common trend in recent 
national administrative reform — has been ineffective. 
Many developing countries, therefore, are searching for new 
mechanisms, legal instruments and methods of work to 
resolve this situation. It is being increasingly understood that 
appropriate institutional arrangements must be found at the 
intermediate level and that they will only be effective if 
concurrent improvements are made in the skills and working 
procedures of the personnel who must manage these institu- 
tions. The need to establish authoritative institutions for 
regional (subnational) planning’ is not limited to one group 
of countries: it is required in the vast majority of developing 
countries. (UNCHS (Habitat), 1984-A, 1984- B, 1987-B) 


1/ The term “regional” is used throughout the study to describe inter- 


mediate entities the jurisdictions of which cover areas below the national 
level. While regional entities are those which mediate between local and 
national institutions, “subnational” institutions include the gamut of entities 
which fall under central political bodies and central administrative agencies; 
subnational institutions include local-level as well as the intermediate-level 
entities which are the focus of this study. 


SUBNATIONAL 
PLANNING 
ARRANGEMENTS 
IN THE 

CONTEXT OF 
HUMAN 
SETTLEMENTS 
DEVELOPMENT 


The urbanization process in the developing part of the 
world varies from country to country, in terms of its impact 
on demographic, economic and social patterns and of the 
resulting political and cultural tensions. Some countries are 
highly urbanized or are small city-states, some are charac- 
terized by a “primate city”, and some have less than a quarter 
of their population living in cities yet are rapidly urbanizing 
with a number of centres growing to very large dimensions. 
Still other countries have widely scattered rural populations 
in settlements of very small sizes, resulting in problems of 
providing services efficiently. Countries can be broadly 
categorized into centrally-planned socialist economies, 
mixed economies and market economies. Often a number of 
competing ethnic groups share in the government of a single 
State, and, within all countries, historical processes have 
given rise to competing élites representing different econ- 
omic and regional interests. 

Thus, a topic as diverse as subnational planning institu- 
tions can be viewed from a global perspective only with a 
great deal of sensitivity to the complexities involved. It is 
extremely difficult to generalize about trends, resulting 
stresses and preferable new arrangements. However, a num- 
ber of common issues emerge from public policy debates 
focused on problems of urbanization, balanced regional 
growth and resulting spatial socio-economic patterns. Simi- 
larly, the analysis of management systems has thrown light 
on competing approaches. The purposes, structures and roles 
of national and local planning and financing institutions are 
often clear, yet the links between national socio-economic 
policy and local settlements development are vague. This 
might be because, historically, local institutions have tended 
to have very clear functions and tasks directed at the provi- 
sion of basic services and facilities, and to focus on projects 
or schemes having explicit inputs and outputs. 

At the national level, institutions are directed at broad 
aims and goals expressed through socio-economic policies. 
While the realization of these policies must be at the settle- 
ment level, local institutions have their own objectives the 
achievement of which often overwhelms consideration of 
macro- level concerns. National policies also represent com- 
promises and trade-offs between regions, ethnic groups, 
political parties and power élites. Thus, they are general, 
abstract and subject to multiple interpretations. Depending 
on the degree of centralized economic planning, local econ- 
omies tend to have their own growth and structural factors, 


generating very diverse resource capabilities to implement 
goals at the settlement level. All settlements are not equally 
placed to contribute to national development. 

There, thus, appears to be an anomaly in the operation of 
national and local planning, and financing institutions. Their 
concerns and priorities are quite different. Local interests 
vary widely, and the economically stronger and politically 
more influential settlements and regions are usually more 
capable of negotiating for more than their proportionate 
share of resources from national governments. Even within 
settlements, facilities and services for the poorest groups are 
inadequate, while costly infrastructure serves small, higher- 
income groups. These imbalances amplify spatial levels of 
inequity and can also be discerned between income groups 
within spatial zones and settlements. From a national per- 
spective, subnational planning institutions hold out a 
promise of reversing these patterns. 


Subnational planning institutions 


Optimally institutional structures for intermediate level 
planning and management should redress these imbalances. 
Such institutions can act to redirect resources and activities. 
They can respond to local conditions. They can co-ordinate 
the activities of sectoral bodies. They can represent local 
interests. Historically, though, they have emerged out of 
different contexts. Moreover, a single region or group of 
settlements often falls within the jurisdiction of a number of 
subnational institutions. The most prevalent types of inter- 
mediate-level and subnational institutions are as follows. 

(a) Administrative deconcentrated institutions. The ol- 
dest of this group of subnational bodies is the type of 
provincial or district administration created under colonial 
and pre-industrial regimes to extend the power of acentrally- 
ruled State to the local level. Revenue collection, the magis- 
tracy policing and various other control functions are 
associated with these institutions. Some “development” 
functions were generally also associated with these institu- 
tions. Famine or similar crises, which threatened effective 
government, were often the catalysts for the creation of these 
new functions. Other development functions were aimed at 
enhancing productivity and marketing capacity in order to 
increase revenue and export receipts. 

(b) Decentralized institutions. The deconcentration of 
administration must not be confused with decentralization 
which is a political concept responding to local demands for 
self- determination and is characterized by dividing power 
into tiers such as the centre, provincial and district spheres 
of authority. In this process, different powers and activities 
are entrusted with institutions at different levels which in 
turn are governed by representatives from those levels. 
These decentralized subnational institutions often coexist in 
the same spatial area as administrative bodies which repre- 
sent the higher authority, eliciting another type of anomaly. 
Administrative structures generally have a very clear top- 
down line of control. In more centralized States they may 
be very effective in translating national goals into local 
objectives. Yet even in centrally-administered States, 
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“decentralized” institutions are emerging the purpose of 
which is to evolve socio-economic policies which reflect 
local or regional demands. Federal systems of government, 
in principle; advocate this type of decentralization. While 
provincial and district assemblies do exist in many govern- 
mental frameworks, they are in fact administrative divisions 
of unitary systems. In a federal system only selected sectors, 
such as the military, monetary, communications and foreign 
affairs, would come under the central government, other 
realms of government being left to each province. In reality, 
what is more common are more restricted decentralized 
bodies which make decisions within limited boundaries, 
procedures and standards laid down by higher levels of 
government. 

(c) Technical institutions. There are also subnational 
institutions which perform specific technical functions such 
as boards responsible for electricity, water, housing and 
drainage, among others. These are usually institutions which 
operate within their own specific terms of reference and 
mandates. They are relatively impervious to outside political 
interference from other institutions. “Technical” institutions 
offer an opportunity to achieve outcomes consistent with 
national development strategies. However, they tend to di- 
rect their services towards settlements which have the ability 
to pay for their services. Further, horizontal co-ordination 
among these institutions is generally poor. They often re- 
duce costs during the construction phase when the infra- 
structure they are building is to be handed over to local 
bodies for maintenance and operation, thus increasing the 
life-cycle costs of such infrastructure. Local bodies for this 
reason are often hesitant to assume management of such 
infrastructure which, moreover, may be of low priority to 
them. 

(d) Development authorities. Apart from technical in- 
stitutions there are also special development authorities. 
Such authorities may be public, semi-public or even private 
corporations operating over a wide geographic region and 
entrusted with extensive powers. These authorities are 
usually set up in specific regions in order to achieve national 
development objectives. The establishment of an iron-coal- 
steel complex would be a typical task of such an authority. 
Quite often these “authorities” act in opposition to local 
interests, particularly when they are established to carry out 
large-scale capital projects which may alter the socio-econ- 
omic characteristics of a particular region, or disturb the 
existing ecological balance. 


(e) Financial institutions. Financial institutions can also 
play a key role in subnational development. “Credit plans” 
for particular regions and regional investment programmes 
are common. Financial institutions at the subnational level, 
either in the form of banks or of development corporations, 
can direct resources into appropriate local investments in 
line with national development goals. 
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Institutional characteristics 


Institutions play pivotal roles in guiding change in ways 
which are supportive of national socio-economic and politi- 
cal goals. However, if institutions are non-existent, under- 
developed or poorly conceived, they can misguide 
development counter to the desired end. 

Properly designed institutions have the following charac- 
teristics: 

(a) They have explicit purposes; 

(b) They have authority vested in them to achieve those 
purposes, 

(c) They have capacity to fulfil their obligations; 

(d) They have specific powers; 

(e) They have working procedures determined by the 
above. | 

An institution functions through various organizational 
compartments which may change over time. The compo- 
nents and their relationships, which have a persistent nature, 
determine the structure of an institution. These compart- 
ments must carry out administrative, financial and legal 
functions which reflect the mandate of the institution. The 
mandate of a public institution is determined by legislation 
and operationalized through executive directives. 

The case studies which follow review the. nature of sub- 
national planning institutions operating in different contexts. 
The focus is on subnational planning institutions which have 
as their purpose the effective implementation of national 
socio-economic policy goals at the local level and which 
reflect local aspirations and objectives in intermediate-level 
programmes. How clearly these national goals are expressed 
and the limitations built into these goals in each of the case 
studies is of great interest. How effectively do these institu- 
tions articulate goals?. Are the latter broad aims or are they 
measurable objectives? What authority do the subnational 
institutions have to make decisions and what specific kinds 
of decisions do they have authority to make? What is the 
source of their authority? Is lack of authority a problem? Is 
there too much authority and not enough participatory, bot- 
tom-up mediation? Is horizontal co-ordination possible with 


other types of subnational agency? Is authority derived from 
above, thereby stifling decision-making due to constant 
referrals for “go aheads”? Is there adequate awareness and 


sensitivity among senior officials and policy-makers of the , 


inherent nature and problems related to purpose and auth- 
ority? Is there a training mechanism to achieve this? 

Following on from this, do institutions have staff with the 
skills, knowledge and awareness to make them capable of 
fulfilling their obligations? Is there an explicit training 
mechanism focused on this? Do they have adequate powers 
and capability to retrieve their costs? What personnel capa- 
bilities require enhancement to use these powers effective- 
ly? What is the role of training? Finally what are the working 
procedures of these organizations and how do they either 
promote or deter efficiency and effectiveness? For example, 
are standards achievable? Is documentation excessive or too 
loose? Is there adequate monitoring? Are personnel roles 
clear? Do things move quickly enough? Is investment plan- 
ning effective or has it led to ineffectual projects? Can 
training improve this situation? 


Strategies linking national 
socio-economic goals with local 
changes 


A number of strategies have emerged over the past de- 
cades which link national socio-economic goals with local 
changes in the physical form and economic structure of 
human settlements as well as the micro-regions around 
them. While these strategies have been initiated at the na- 
tional level, they depend on intermediate level institutions 
to integrate them into both the local and regional contexts. 
Subnational institutions have a strong role to play in desig- 
ning, as well as implementing, these strategies. The 
strategies described below are particularly relevant to sub- 
national planning and management institutions as such 
agencies would have to play a key role for these approaches 
to succeed. 

Rural and small settlements development strategies are 
found in almost all developing nations. The prime goals are 
usually to increase agricultural output and to improve the 
physical quality of life of rural inhabitants. Growth centres 
are expected to mobilize the potential of micro-regions, and 
service centres are supposed to provide a modicum of social 
and economic inputs as well as to play a key role in the 
collection and primary processing of marketable agricultural 
surpluses. They are also expected to provide user-end access 
to transport and communication systems. Policies which 
create small centres for off-farm production and for rural 
industries have the objectives of balancing growth and re- 
taining populations in less concentrated areas. Investments 
in social infrastructure, roads and economic facilities in less 
developed areas of countries usually complement these ob- 
jectives. The regrouping of very-low-density settlements 
into new viable settlements, basic-needs programmes and 
secondary-city development schemes are other programmes 
which are related to this category of development strategies. 
Rural employment programmes, either in the form of em- 
ployment guarantee schemes, credits, subsidies or other 
incentives for labour-intensive activities, often are explicit 
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components of rural and small settlements development 
strategies. (UNCHS (Habitat), 1981) 

Colonization strategies are often encountered in countries 
which face intense population pressures in a particular geo- 
graphic zone, where, for example, refugees must be resettled 
or where underpopulated regions with valuable resources 
must be secured and exploited economically . Relocation of 
populations within regions or transmigration to new, low- 
density regions share objectives with rural development 
approaches, but also have objectives related to population 
distribution. Such approaches have also been employed as 
political strategies by pa..icular groups to lay claim to lands 
of another competing cioup. (UNCHS (Habitat) 1985-A; 
1986) 

Intermediate cities development strategies are also wide- 
spread. Many governments have come to appreciate the role 
secondary cities can play in rural development and their 
Capacity to absorb the relocation of industrial activities from 
congested metropolitan areas. Their functions as higher- 
order referral centres support the delivery of social services 
in lower-order centres. They perform critical operations in 
the intermediate processing, trans-shipment and marketing 
of rural products. A number of countries have laid out clear 
policies for the development of intermediate cities. As op- 
posed to rural development and small settlements ap- 
proaches, intermediate city development strategies focus 
more on the town itself, either as a counter-magnet to a large 
city, or as a visible symbol of provincial or regional identity. 
In the latter case, they are usually district or provincial 
capitals. (UNCHS (Habitat), 1985-B) 

Metropolitan growth management strategies are common 
in countries where rapidly growing, very large cities have 
emerged and in which living and environmental conditions 
are deteriorating. Controls on the growth of primate cities 
and major metropolitan areas have not been effective. There 
is, in fact, a new positive emphasis on the management of 
this growth as opposed to its control. Urban management 
policies are emerging which integrate planning with other 
sectors, such as finance, maintenance and land. The largest 
cities play important roles in national economic growth, but 
there exists a perceptible schizophrenic attitude towards 
their continual growth, despite the fact that they provide 
settings with economies of scale, infrastructure to support 
industrialization and absorb large proportions of migrants 
who lack alternative sources of employment, particularly in 


the rural areas. While the strategic development policies and 
investments of governments have played a major role in 
creating large cities, most governments have also expressed 
the wish to limit the growth of their major urban areas. Yet 
the comparative advantage of these cities, and the difficul- 
ties inherent in changing those national policies which cur- 
rently favour them, should assume their continued growth. 
Few governments have taken the time to analyse the magni- 
tude of the costs of continuing these policies, which result 
in economically depressing other settlements and regions 
and thereby depriving the country of part of its economic 
potential. Notwithstanding the foregoing, some govern- 
ments have indeed attempted to restrict growth in major 
urban areas through land-use controls, the creation of green 
belts, restrictions on building construction, investments in 
alternative “growth poles”, and restrictions on industrial 
growth through the limitation of licensing combined with 
incentives to decentralize industry, as well as explicit at- 


tempts to limit migration to cities in some cases. 


Regional development approaches have been followed in 
a number of countries through the explicit creation of auth- 
orities or by vesting development powers in other types of 
subnational planning and development institutions. Re- 
gional development strategies historically have placed pro- 
ductivity and economic growth linked to regional resources 
as their priority objectives. While inhabitants of the region 
are expected to benefit, so is the country as a whole since 
these strategies are designed with the expectation that they 
will produce dramatic gains expected in one or more key 
sectors and thus accelerate national economic growth. Re- 
gionalization, therefore, should not be confused with devol- 
ution of power or deconcentration of administrative 
authority. Regionalization strategies are generally technical 
approaches the objectives of which focus on production and 
which usually involve the emplacement of key infrastructure 
to achieve that production. Ata very simplistic level, region- 
alization is the definition of a zone of homogeneous charac- 
ter according to some preset criteria. While formal regions 
may relate to political or administrative boundaries, regional 
development strategies focus on functional resource-based 
zones which have a potential for economic development. 
Regional development approaches also usually incorporate 
aspects of the other strategies described in this chapter. 
(UNCHS (Habitat), 1987-B) 

In most developing countries there are no holistic and 


integrated urbanization policies. Investments are made by 
sectoral agencies and there have been few evaluations of the 
costs and benefits of alternative urbanization strategies. 
However, there are important lessons to be learned from case 
studies drawn from different national contexts from which 
a set of general issues and problems can be extracted. An 
understanding of these issues and problems should help the 
identification of the elements of an effective subnational 
planning institution and the factors which characterize such 
effectiveness. Key questions in this regard include the fol- 
lowing: 


(a) How should the decision-making process work? 

(b) How much should be invested in different activities? 

(c) Where should investment in urbanization and in pro- 
ductive activities be located? 

(d) What patterns of urbanization should be encouraged? 

(e) What criteria should guide the elaboration of devel- 
opment standards and goals? 

(f) How should conflicting goals and interests be re- 
solved? 


LESSONS 
FROM 
CONTEXTS 
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Traditions of government 


As noted earlier, most developing countries inherited 
their administrative forms and procedures from a departing 
colonial regime. The prime purpose of these regimes was 
revenue mobilization, the maintenance of law and order, and 
the provision of those services essential to the functioning 
of the administrative machinery. These administrations in 
turn were themselves representatives of more distant metro- 
politan colonial powers. As communications were poor and 
time-consuming, substantial authority was devolved to ad- 
ministrations in the colonies, and they began to constitute 
rather more independent administrative entities which only 
made feference to higher levels for major policy decisions 
and that, too often, only after binding actions had been taken 
committing the metropolitan government to these policies. 
During the colonial period, most subject States developed 
fairly strong central governments into which some nationals 
were recruited. These nationals in turn emerged as leading 
decision-makers after independence. Thus the post-colonial 
governments evolved from a history of highly centralized 
decision-making focused on regulation, policing and 
revenue mobilization. In the ex-colonial countries of greater 
geographic size, poor communications and inadequate trans- 
port, led to the deconcentration of power to regional admin- 
istrators who often exercised both administrative and 
judicial functions, combining them in a single person. In 
principle, however, subnational and local governments were 
extensions of the national central authority created for effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. They were not established with the 
intention of adapting administrative principles to local con- 
ditions or to respond to local needs. 

The educational and cultural level of administrators con- 
tributed to alienating them from their constituencies. Very 
often a small core of cadres drawn from the national admin- 
istrative centre and educated abroad was left after inde- 
pendence to build a new administrative structure on the old 
colonial model. Administrative staff colleges were estab- 
lished, but they continued the administrative traditions of 
the past. Thus the centralization of decision-making, the 


creation of an administrative behaviour which emphasized 
social distance rather than contact and co-operation with the 
general population, and the focus on regulatory functions 
combined to form a “centralist tradition” of public adminis- 
tration. The early national development priorities, such as 
the maintenance of law and order and the implementation-of 
technical development projects, usually on a large scale, to 
create major national infrastructure systems, tended to rein- 
force this tradition, for these types of development projects 
were usually controlled by bureaucrats and technicians. 
Progress meant building quite visible and extensive net- 
works of infrastructure such as roads systems, dams, rail- 
ways, and steel plants. Such large prestige projects were 
perceived as justifying top-down decision-making and ig- 
noring local interests which were perceived as “getting in 
the way” of progress. 

As political institutions matured and as new emerging 
power blocks came to understand the importance of building 
political constituencies, however, demands for more local 
autonomy and services increased. These new demands were 
dealt with by national governments in a number of ways. In 
some Cases, new sectoral ministries and supporting technical 
departments were created and officers of these organizations 
were posted at the subnational level. Thus the growth of 
central government, combined with the deconcentration of 
activities to peripheral regions, resolved the conflicts which 
arose Out of the new demands. In larger or more populous 
countries, the need to appraise new power blocks and a more 
diverse constituency and their interests resulted in the initia- 
tion of decentralization of authority. New representative 
political bodies were set up at the regional and local levels, 
and so the centralist administrative tradition was moderated 
by the establishment of new participatory bodies and institu- 
tions, which resulted, more often than not, in a kind of 
uneasy CO- existence. 

A major incentive for central governments to support the 
establishment of political bodies at the regional and local 
levels was the need to expand services and the limitations 
on national revenue to provide them. For this reason, it 
should come as no surprise that the establishment of new 
regional and local institutions and representative bodies was 
also combined with the requirement that they provide essen- 
tial services from locally-raised revenues. Moreover, se- 
cessionists or regional hostility to central political authority 
could often be subdued through the creation of carefully 


organized decentralized institutional arrangements, thus 
providing another incentive for decentralization. From the 
viewpoint of the supporters of participation, all activities are, 
in the final analysis, local. Supporters of this view maintain 
that “the people” know best what they need and that they 
alone can most effectively decide on these matters. Yet if all 
local services and facilities were to be handed over to 
locally-elected bodies, the centralists argue, there would be 
no coherent national development and new spatial inequal- 
ities would be created. Further, central institutions can also 
claim to protect minority interests which local bodies may 
ignore if left on their own. It is also argued that each local 
body would require unnecessarily large administrations to 
provide the full range of specialized services and this in turn 
requires levels of skilled staff which simply are not avail- 
able. Transport and communication networks, health and 
education systems, agricultural extension and marketing 
services all require higher levels of co-ordination and plan- 
ning. 

At the other extreme, it is impractical to allocate all 
functions to the central government. Diseconomies of scale 
would become excessive and no matter which political 
ideology prevails, where the formulation of policy is not 
based on a solid understanding of local needs, distorted and 
inappropriate decisions are bound to be made. (Amos, 1987) 
These two view points appear to present the two irreconcil- 
able paradigms to be found in emerging States: democracy 
or progress. 

It is, however, necessary to recognize both the merits and 
demerits of either of these extreme positions, and this under- 
scores the importance of intermediate-level institutions 
placed between national and local bodies. These provincial 
or regional institutions can expedite decision-making on the 
most appropriate types of and locations for investments 
which support national socio-economic policy. At the same 
time, they can play an important feedback role in transmit- 
ting local demands and points of views upwards in the 
government structure, and they can support settlements 
within their jurisdiction administratively and technically. 
Indeed, appropriate arrangements for planning and manage- 
ment at the regional level hold out a promise of mitigating 
the inherent conflict between central and local authority. 

To a great extent, the nature of subnational institutions 
and the possibility of establishing carefully balanced multi- 
level planning systems depend on a number of historical and 
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socio-political factors. Where democratic institutions are 
weak, deconcentration of administration is likely to be the 
preferred approach. Where democratic traditions are strong, 
the devolution of powers emerges. In either case, there will 
still be restrictions built in the process. These may be in the 
realm of finance and in the area of negotiating and decision- 
making powers, among others, and they are usually spelled 
out in the legislation which establishes these bodies. 
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Country case studies 


The following abstracts review the presentations made at 
the Expert Group Meeting on Regional (Subnational) Plan- 
ning Institutional Arrangements held at the United Nations 
Centre for Human Settlements (Habitat) in Nairobi in Sep- 
tember/October 1987. The case studies illustrate experien- 
ces in countries with varying economic systems. Some of 
the countries have mature systems of multi-level planning 
(India), while others are just beginning to explore such 
mechanisms (Senegal). Tools and methods for subnational 
planning are emerging which are providing more precision 


and objectivity (Kenya). The use of specialized regional 
development authorities is also widespread in many cases 
(Nigeria, Pakistan, and Venezuela). One of the case studies 
illustrates the transition from specialized.regional develop- 
ment authorities to the integration of subnational planning 
with new decentralized forms of government (Colombia). 
Although truly participatory decentralized planning con- 
tinues to be an elusive goal, in all of these countries it 
continues to be the beacon of light on the horizon and the 
ultimate aim. ; 


CASE COUNTRY INDICATORS 


Notes :* 1970; ° 1979; © 1978; 4 1977 
Source: World Bank, World Bank Development Report, 1987; and World Bank, World Tables (3rd edition), vol.II, Social data, 1983. 
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Colombia* 


Colombia is a South American country which covers 
1,139,000 square kilometres and has a population of about 
28 million, 67 per cent of whom live in urban settlements 
(see map 1). Its adult literacy rate is 81 per cent, its life 
expectancy at birth is 65 years and gross national product 
per capita is $US 1320. Colombia is a representative democ- 
racy with an elected President, an elected Congress and an 
independent Supreme Court of Justice. For some time in the 
nineteenth century Colombia had adopted a federalist struc- 
ture of government. However, since 1886 it has been a 
unitary State and therefore its territorial subdivisions only 
have administrative purposes. The territorial units include 
23 departments and 978 municipalities. Centrally adminis- 
tered national territories are considered to have special prob- 
lems and do not fall under the national pattern. The national 
administration comprises the offices of different ministries, 
the National Planning Department, the National Socio-econ- 
omic Council and a large number of decentralized executing 
institutions in specialized fields. The latter are attached to 
their respective ministries, but enjoy considerable financial 
and administrative autonomy. 

As shown in figure 1, Colombia has developed a fairly 
sophisticated planning machinery which in principle ap- 
proaches the concept of a multi-level planning system. At 
the national level, the planning machinery is composed of: 

(a) The Office of the President, which has its own plan- 
ning advisers; 

(b) Congress, which has a Planning Commission and 
finally approves the Four-Year Plan and the yearly national 
budgets; 

(c) The National Planning Department, which is in charge 
of co-ordinating the preparation of the Plan, advising the 
National Socio-economic Council, and co-ordinating, 
together with the Ministry of Finance, the national budget; 

(d). The planning offices of the various ministries and 
decentralized institutions at the national level, which 


* Abstract of the paper prepared by Francisco Uribe-Echevarria 
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prepare, under the guidance of the National Planning 
Department, the Four-Year National-Sectoral Plans; 

(e) The National Socio-economic Council, which is a 
consultative body, chaired by the President of the Republic, 
where negotiations take place to review decisions, and to 
which representatives of various public and other institu- 
tions are invited. 

The National Planning Department acts as the technical 
secretariat to the National Socio-economic Council. It is 
responsible for the preparation of the National Socio-econ- 
omic Plan and for the co-ordination of its implementation. 
It also evaluates the impact of programme options. Excep- 
lions are special programmes, such as the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme, which are multi-sectoral by na- 
ture and are co- ordinated directly by the National Planning 
Department. 

The national administration is largely centralized with 
ministries deconcentrated into a number of regional and 
departmental divisions. These demarcations do not necess- 
arily coincide with the boundaries of administrative units. In 
addition there is a Secretary for Popular Integration, within 
the President’s Secretariat, in charge of the creation of 
grass-roots organizations aimed at the improvement of liv- 
ing conditions in poverty areas through the execution of 
small-scale projects. This post has become more important 
with the creation of a programme focused on areas of ex- 
treme poverty and unrest known as the National Rehabilita- 
tion and Social Integration Programme. 

The municipal level constitutes the basic unit of organiz- 
ation the whose functions of which are to promote local 
participation, provide necessary public services and pro- 
mote the social and economic well-being of the local popu- 
lation. The Municipal Council is composed of popularly 
elected representatives headed by a mayor, elected by popu- 
lar vote since 1988. Municipal governments have a wide 
range of powers and functions, including the creation of 
public institutions, mixed economy societies and commer- 
cial enterprises, as required for the development of the local 
community. The mayor supervises the functioning of public 
establishments, carries out investments and expenditure in- 
cluded in the budget and reports to the governor on an annual 
basis. Municipalities can be divided into community groups. 
These corregimentos cannot form their own administration 
but can execute tasks, suggest allocations of budget for 
projects, and supervise the provision of public services. 
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Figure 1. Colombia, institutional structure for regional development planning and management 
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Finances for local bodies come from transfers and local 
taxes. National government grants and a share in the value 
added tax (VAT) are important for capital improvement 
- projects. Law No. 12 of 1986 has provided a substantial 
change in the financial basis for local governments. It as- 
signs an increasing share of VAT to the municipalities from 
26.5 to 45.3 per cent over a five- year period. Large portions 
of these grants are allocated to the smallest local govern- 
ments in proportion to population and as a ratio between 
estimated potential of local resources and actual collections. 
The VAT grants must be used exclusively for investments 
from a list and there are guidelines ensuring that rural areas 
get their proportionate share. 


These new fiscal regulations are transforming the local 
investment system in Colombia, giving local authorities 
more resources to assume their responsibilities in the provi- 
sion of services to the local population. Local taxes include 
the valorization tax which is a charge applied to property 
value. It increases in proportion to public investments and 
inflation. Local governments may also charge real estate 
taxes, industry taxes and taxes on local vehicles. There are 
a number of other local sources of revenue. 

With the election of political authorities and the increase 
in the financial resources at local level, decentralization is 
becoming a reality. 

At the local level, the planning office of the municipality 
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is to prepare the local plan, but this function is often carried 
out by the Planning Office of the department. 

The next highest level of regional administration is com- 
posed of departments which are territorial entities having 
their own administration, assembly and planning Council. 
The administration of a department is headed by a governor 
designated by the President of the Republic and is therefore 
the representative of the national executive branch. 

Each governor has an administrative body divided into 
secretariats and departments. The Central Administration is 
responsible for the efficient performance of all government 
functions at the regional level and has a wide range of 
functions. These include: 

(a) Presenting resolutions concerning development plans 
to the departmental assembly; 

(b) Co-ordinating development activities and services 
provided by the public, semi-public and private enterprises 
of the department; 

(c) Implementing statutory acts related to local govern- 
ment administration. 

These powers and functions equip the departments’ ad- 
ministration to co-ordinate national socio-economic policy 
goals with the local bodies’ aims and objectives. The admin- 
istrations of the departments participate in the preparation of 
the National Development Plans; co-ordinate the execution 
of programmes, and provide administrative, technical and 
_ financial assistance to local bodies to promote their devel- 
opment. 

The departmental assembly is elected by popular vote. 
Each assembly has to elect from within its members a 
planning council which analyses and makes suggestions 
about the programmes and plans for economic, social and 
physical development put before it by the governor. The 
assembly also supervises public services in the department 
and, upon the initiative of the governor, oversees organiza- 
tional changes within the departments’ administration and 
approves the budget. Thus, while the assembly is repre- 
sentative it depends on the governor, who is an official of 
the national Government, to take action. 

Departmental planning councils are consultative co- or- 
dinating institutions between the administrations of the de- 
partments, regional and departmental divisions of national 
ministries and decentralized institutions, and regional cor- 
porations. They are formed by departmental assemblies and 
the representatives of the private sector. 


The planning office of a department is in charge of 
preparing the departmental plan, providing technical support 
to the departmental planning council, and co-ordinating 
local plans. The departmental assembly, which has to ap- 
prove the departmental plan, has an important role. At this 
level associations of departments exist and develop their 
own inter-departmental plans. 

The Planning Council co-ordinates the activities of agen- 
cies and levels of administration operating in the depart- 
ments. Each department has the role of regionalizing the 
National Development Plan and the Public Works Invest- 
ment Programme, assisting small- scale private sector acti- 
vities and providing technical and financial assistance to 
local governments. The departments are also responsible for 
the provision, co-ordination and integration of social ser- 
vices. 

The departments have two sources of finance for their 
activities. About 20 per cent of the departments’ budgets is 
covered by national transfers, of which 30 per cent is divided 
equally among departments, intendencias, comisarios and 
the special District of Bogota, and 70 per cent is divided 
among them in proportion to their respective populations. 
The departments have been given a number of tax sources 
which have proved to be quite buoyant. These include the 
national car registration tax, alcoholic beverage tax, ciga- 
rette and tobacco tax, lottery tax, and entertainment tax, 
among others. These taxes provide a sound financial basis 
for the departments to harvest revenues. 

There are five planning regions, each made up of a 
number of departments. At this level is the Regional Socio- 
economic Planning Council (Consejo regional de planifica- 
ci6n econémica y social, CORPES), a consultative and 
planning co-ordinating institution. It is composed of a Tech- 
nical Planning Unit and a Regional Investment Fund. 

While it is mandatory for departments and municipalities 
with more than 20,000 inhabitants to prepare plans, these 
have been of little importance. The main reasons for this 
have been: 

(a) They are, in many cases, outdated. The departments 
and the municipal planning offices lack the capacity to 
produce new plans or to update old ones. This is common 
except in the more developed departments; 

(b) The resources of departments and municipalities 
were, until very recently, meagre compared with national 
resources. Consequently their governments were extremely 
dependent on outside sources of finance for their 


programmes and projects. Since 1986, local authorities have 
been receiving more direct financial resources; 

(c) There are no regular and systematic planning and 
resource allocation procedures below the national level. The 
territorial allocation of resources was and still is fundamen- 
tally done on a sectoral basis. These allocations are mainly 
determined by the interaction between national headquarters 
and regional or department divisions of the national minis- 
tries and decentralized institutions. Additionally, credit re- 
sources are allocated on a project basis and this can be done 
at any point in time during the budgetary year; 

(d) Aside from a small number of well developed munici- 
palities and departments, most of them lack the technical 
capability to engage in serious planning and negotiation 
exercises with national institutions which, in contrast, have 
developed substantial capability in this respect. This is also 
true with regard to their capability to identify and prepare 
project proposals; 

(e) The powers, technical capability and resources of the 
regional and departmental divisions of national institutions 
are weak. Consequently, most of the allocation-location 
exercises are done at the national level on the basis of 
national criteria and national studies. 

Because of the above, most evaluations of institutional 
arrangements for subnational planning have reached the 
same conclusions: 

(a) There is a lack of co-ordination between the National 
Planning Department, department planning agencies and 
municipal planning offices; 

(b) There is a lack of co-ordination between departments 
and municipal planning offices; 

(c) There is a lack of co-ordination between the different 
ministries at the departmental and municipal level; 

(d) There is a lack of co-ordination within each sector 
between the various decentralized institutions attached to 
them at the departmental level; 

(e) Departmental planning councils rarely meet (in some 
cases never) and have been, in practice, irrelevant, 

(f) The Planning Commission of the Congress has never 
met, 

(g) There is no evaluation of planning outcomes or pro- 
CeSsses; 

(h) Information flows, both horizontally and vertically, 
are extremely disorganized and of little significance. 

In reality, therefore, subnational institutions operate 
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mostly on a project basis and negotiate these projects direct- 
ly with sources of funding. Funding agencies are, then, the 
decisive decision-making and allocation elements of the 
system. In this situation compliance with policies depends 
largely on the willingness of these institutions to apply them. 
Funding institutions find certain kinds of policy difficult to 
apply. Compliance with deconcentration policies, for in- 
stance, requires a flow of well-prepared projects from local 
and peripheral areas, and local authorities are seldom in a 
position to do this. Further, the planning documents are not 
effective since they are often outdated and do not spell out 
clear criteria for decision- making. 

This does not mean that there is no planning in the 
country. First, at the national level, particularly in its sectoral 
dimension, planning functions relatively well. 
Macro-economic policies have developed a cluster of 
efficient institutional systems through which they are 
consistently applied. Secondly, there are successful cases of 
sectoral and territorial institutions which have applied quite 
consistent urban and regional policies. Thirdly, in several 
instances, programmes of great importance have developed 
planning sub-systems which have successfully integrated 
inter-sectoral strategies or regional programmes. Fourthly, 
there are a few cases of municipalities and departments 
which use the existing system to carry on a well thought-out 
plan, but this is fundamentally the result of unique 
conditions which give local authorities access to key 
individuals and institutions at the national level. Thus, the 
operational planning system differs considerably from that 
described in official documents and legal texts. It remains 
true that within the official planning apparatus considerable 
efforts are made to produce comprehensive plans at the 
subnational level, which, however, more often than not, are 
rather ineffective. 

The decentralization policy pursued recently will im- 
prove the situation since, by transferring resour- vs to terri- 
torial entities, the policy will decrease the need for vertical 
co- ordination and will increase the intra-institutional com- 
ponent of horizontal co-ordination. Nevertheless, it cannot 
solve the problem completely since national resources will 
always be needed for subnational development and they will 
still constitute the major part of the economic and social 
development efforts. At the same time, the decentralization 
of resources poses the opposite problem. Investment, mainly 
in infrastructure, will become largely a function of local 
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initiatives. This, in the first place, may weaken the possi- 
bility of applying consistent national and inter-regional 
policies and, secondly, may create uncertainty about the 
level of resource allocations by local and department gov- 
ernments given the weakness of these institutions. 

Within the Colombian context, it is important to note the 
role of regional corporations which are autonomous, legally 
created institutions with a great deal of financial inde- 
pendence. They receive national grants and are assigned 
specific revenues. Normally their jurisdictive territory coin- 
cides with a department. The first regional development 
corporation was created in 1954 and by 1983 there were 12 
of them, covering 51 per cent of the population. These 
corporations are linked to the National Planning Department 
through the Urban and Regional Planning Unit. Their role is 
to act as key instruments to motivate resources, co-ordinate 
and plan regional development and perform an integrative 
function between national and regional planning. It was felt 
that these agencies could make up for the deficiencies of the 
department administrations; it was assumed that they 
would be technically more competent, less politicized, less 
bureaucratic and that they could effectively manage projects 
of longer time spans. However, these agencies failed to 
integrate activities, often focused on only one sector and/or 
a small part of a region, and lacked participatory mechan- 
isms. Regional development corporations became general 
instruments unattached to specific policies. They have 
become removed from the mainstream of development ac- 
tivities of the department. The current trend in Colombia is 
to either eliminate these institutions or to transform them 
into very specialized agencies focused on issues like envi- 
ronmental protection. There is also a process of grouping 
departments into geo-climatic regions and to co-ordinate 
development in them and to develop strategies unique to 
their constraints and potentials. To do this five regional 
socio-economic planning councils are being formed with 

‘national leadership. 

Three trends can be seen in Colombia: 

(a) Deconcentrating government and rationalizing ad- 
ministration into a multi-level planning system; 

(b) Decentralizing decision-making and abetting this pro- 
cess through a better allocation of resources to lower levels; 

(c) Abandoning regional development corporations in 
favour of inter-departmental councils, placing more em- 
phasis on co-ordination and integration. 
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Ghana * 


Ghana, a West African country, achieved independence 
from British rule in 1960. It has a population of 12.2 million 
and an area of 238,000 square kilometres. The past 30 years 
have seen seven governments, of which three were constitu- 
tionally elected and four came through military coups. 
Ghana was divided into 10 administrative regions and 65 
districts. These were to be reconstituted into 110 districts in 
1988 (see map 2). 

About 30 per cent of the population lives in settlements 
of 10,000 people or more. Four cities have populations in 
the range of 100,000 to 500,000 and the capital, Accra, has 
a population of 859,000. Capital investments, in-migration, 
professionals, social and economic infrastructure have con- 
centrated in the country’s three major cities. 

Ghana has a mixed economy, with 45 per cent of the 
formal industrial establishments in the public sector. The 
western and central mid-belt of the country is rich in forests 
and plantations producing export commodities such as 
cocoa, minerals and timber. The fall in global commodity 
prices is reflected in the decline of the country’s per capita 
gross domestic product from $US936 in 1981 to $US3839 in 
1984. The economy has seen continued, limited improve- 
ment since 1985. Agriculture makes up about 50 per cent of 
the gross domestic product, while industry and services 
make up about 20 and 30 per cent, respectively. 

The adult literacy rate of 30 per cent, life expectancy at 
birth of 53 years and an infant mortality rate of 94 per 
thousand indicate the country’s situation with regard to the 
physical quality of life. 

At the national level, “crisis management” has replaced 
the established national planning machinery. “Task forces” 
handle multiple sectoral and special action programmes 
and projects. There are about 50 such programmes and 
related task forces. The main actor in all the task forces 
is the Finance Division of the Ministry of Finance and 
Economic Planning. Other important task force members are 


* Abstract of the paper prepared by Claver N.K. Boateng. 
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Map 2. Ghana, administrative divisions 
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the initiating sectoral organizations, implementing agencies, 
and multilateral mission teams. 

All of these programmes and projects fall under the 
Structural Adjustment Programme which is guided by a 
team of selected government members and others who over- 
see the constituent projects of the Programme. There is a 
project monitoring unit which monitors the implementation 
of the projects and allocates logistic resources to support 
agency involvement in the Programme. The planning and 
management of the Programme have relied on national-level 
institutions and have not involved middle- and local-level 
institutions. 

As a result of the two-decade long decline in agriculture, 
industry, and exports, along with a deterioration of basic 


economic infrastructure, the Government launched the: 


Economic Recovery Programme. The main goals of this 
Programme and the Structural Adjustment Programme are 
to control inflation (123 per cent in 1983), promote exports, 
and discourage consumption of imported luxuries through 
exchange rate adjustments. Other objectives are to rehabili- 
tate productive infrastructure, mobilize resources to finance 
recovery, achieve a sustainable balance of payments, im- 
prove management and ensure at least modest growth rates 
in the economy. Thus, the entire emphasis over the past five 
years has shifted to economic incentives and benefits in 
favour of productive sectors. Policy measures for effecting 
discipline in public finances, for mobilizing local and exter- 
nal resources and for streamlining public management and 
development institutions are all structured to contribute to 
increasing production and promoting sustainable economic 
growth. 

Industrial capacity utilization fell from 50 per cent to 
about 12 per cent during the decade between 1970 and 1980. 
This resulted in a policy which promotes import substitution 
of raw materials, promotes key industries which facilitate 
and strengthen self-reliance and uses small-scale industries, 
located through planning, to act as suppliers of raw materials 
in this process. These policies have been paralleled by 
strategies to curtail government expenditure, to enhance 
management efficiency at the centre and in key industries, 
and to mobilize local and external resources which are to be 
directed toward the development of key sectors. Such 
macro-policies must ignore redistributional problems, ne- 
glect participation at lower levels and direct investment 
away from social programmes. These questions would be 


dealt with after adjustment and stabilization are achieved. 
Other countries undergoing structural adjustments face a 
similar dilemma of choices within limited resources. 

The Government of Ghana is organized into sectoral and 
general purpose ministries and supporting technical depart- 
ments. There is no central co-ordinating and planning 
agency. The result of this highly sectoral approach is hori- 
zontal disintegration. With weak lower-level organization, 
vertical management is also a problem. 

As may be seen from figure 2, under the Local Adminis- 
tration Act of 1971, the district councils and local councils, 
acting on the delegated powers from the district council, 
have responsibility for the management of settlement level 
development. The Town and Country Planning Ordinance 
of 1945 delegates responsibility for setthement planning 
from the Central Government to town planning committees. 
District councils plan and manage public health facilities, 
while the Central Government’s Ministry of Health takes 
responsibility for the development of hospitals, with modest 
private contributions toward the development of small cli- 
nics in cities and large urban centres. Primary and middle- 
school structures are planned, financed and maintained by 
district councils with management and teaching logistics 
support from the Central Government’s Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Secondary and technical schools and colleges are de- 
veloped and managed by the Ministry of Education. In the 
cities and large urban centres, primary school facilities are 
increasingly being developed and managed by the private 
sector. District councils build, finance and manage markets, 
but almost all other shopping facilities are developed by 
private companies and individual persons, with planning 
permission from town planning committees and building 
permits from the District councils. For industrial estates, the 
layout plan is prepared by the appropriate town planning 
committee, factory structures are developed while the infra- 
structural services are developed by the relevant central 
government agencies and charged against beneficiary devel- 
opers of industrial installations. Where an industrial estate 
is developed on government land, the Lands Commission, a 
central government institution, finances the service roads, 
provides drainage and manages the estate, while private 
developers finance and develop the industrial installation. 

As can be seen from figure 3, the organization of 
development planning and management in the regions and 
districts of Ghana is uniform throughout the country, with 


four types of agencies having various functions. These are 
the office of the district secretary (or district administration), 
central government ministries, technical departments and 
the district councils. The district secretary is the 
government-appointed chief executive and political head of 
the district. He has the right to demand accounts and 
explanations from any public agency. However, his 
capability is very limited with respect to the design and 
execution of plans, programmes and projects to develop the 
district since departments and agencies are vertically 
controlled by national sectoral agencies. District councils 
are empowered to levy local taxes from a limited list of 
sources to finance their operations. Additionally they 
receive some grants from the Central Government which 
also pays the salaries and wages of district council 
employees. The district administration is run on central 
government budgets and by the Central Govemment’s pool 
of staff. 
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: The central government ministries and departments have 
line branches in districts to implement sectoral policies and 
programmes. These branch units include agriculture, indus- 
try, community development, and town and country plan- 
ning, among others. They carry out programmes and plans 
determined at their headquarters. They therefore are not 
involved in the planning aspects but are more involved in 
managing existing services and reporting to central head- 
quarters. 

Only a few ministries and central government depart- 
ments have branch in every district (Ministries of Agricul- 
ture and Education, Department of Community 
Development). Some of them operate in spatial units which 
are not co-terminous with statutory, administrative districts 
(Ministry of Health, Department of Feeder Roads). There 
are others which have not established district branches 
and therefore operate in the district from the level of the 
administrative region (Ministry of Industry, Transport and 
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Figure 3. Ghana, planning and management of urban development 
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Communication). These branches are budgeted and staffed 
from the centre and tend to be managed by very junior and 
inexperienced members of the ministries’ pools. Statutory 
corporations also operate at the district level with sole re- 
sponsibility for undertaking specific countrywide develop- 
ment tasks and services. Included in the group are the Ghana 
Highways Authority, State Transport Corporation, Omnibus 
Services Authority, the City Express Bus Service, Ghana 
Water and Sewerage Corporation, the Electricity Corpora- 
tion of Ghana, Posts and Telecommunications Corporation 
and State Housing Corporation. They are monolithic public 
agencies exercising partial development planning and man- 
agement functions at the national, regional, district and local 
settlement levels. Each has a nationwide responsibility to 
undertake the planning, development, delivery, manage- 
ment or maintenance of a given task. These agencies operate 
independently of each other and of regional and district 
administrations. 

Within approved policy guidelines formulated by rele- 
vant sectoral ministries, the statutory corporations, managed 
by boards of directors, have powers and autonomy to plan, 
develop, deliver and manage their respective services at all 
levels of operation. These statutory undertakings have line 
branches in the districts. However, they do not have as 
extensive district branches as those of the ministries and the 
central government departments. 

In their initial periods of existence, the statutory corpor- 
ations were run with central government grants and subven- 
tions. As they mature they commercialize and depend upon 
their service charges, bank borrowings and central govern- 
ment loans. Currently, of those contributing vitally to re- 
gional and settlement development, the Highways 
Authority, Water and Sewerage Corporation and Posts and 
Telecommunications Corporation operate substantially on 
central government grants and on loans secured from local 
sources or external donors. The latter two corporations fur- 
ther depend on service charges. In all cases, statutory cor- 
porations are unable to finance development projects from 
their operational or service charges, and thus depend upon 
grants, assistance and loans from the Central Government, 
local banks and external donor sources. 

High-calibre personnel are not attracted to district council 
posts. Legislation obliges a few of the statutory corporations 
to co-operate with the district councils, but they generally 
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disregard them. Similarly the line branches of the Central 
Government are insensitive to the necessity of operating 
within the framework of district development objectives and 
priorities. These problems are complicated by different sets 
of “programme districts” which are defined unilaterally by 
Statutory co-operatives in violation of statutorily-created 
administrative districts. 

District councils may borrov’ to finance their develop- 
ment projects, but they seldom resort to this means. They are 
also entitled to receive grants-in-aid from the Central Gov- 
ernment to develop their areas. Traditionally, grants are 
disbursed for the development of primary schools, public 
markets, sanitation facilities, roads, street lighting, drains 
and culverts. However, the Central Government has been 
defaulting, for the past four years, in the transfer of devel- 
opment grants, except grants to pay the emoluments of 
council staff. Thus councils are left to finance their develop- 
ment projects mainly from the local rates and fees they raise, 
which now amount to less than 1 per cent of all government 
revcnues. The Central Government is increasingly invading 
into the traditional preserves of local government to collect 
taxes. The general trend in the utilization of district revenue 
is that up to 30 per cent is spent on development projects, 
while the rest goes into recurrent expenditure. Again, the 
common trend is that 60 to 80 per cent of a council’s 
development expenditure goes to finance the construction 
and the rehabilitation of primary school buildings, building 
and rehabilitation of public markets, and development of 
sanitation facilities which, in themselves, are very meagre 
sectoral contributions of no impact. Thus, financial con- 
straints add w built-in co-ordination and management defi- 
ciencies. The promotion of a system of individualistic 
sectoral task forces, operating from the centre at the district 
and local levels, creates and exacerbates conflicts and wastes 
and denies local participation at the district and grass-roots 
community levels. 

In Ghana, one has a context borne out of a colonial, 
centralist tradition in which both economic and political 
instability have played roles in hampering movement toward 
more decentralized and participatory modes of government. 
The lack of effective intermediate planning institutions has 
resulted in the underutilization of national, rural-based re- 
sources and focused economic recovery on the three major 
cities. (Boateng, 1987) 
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India * 


India, the largest country in South Asia, covers approxi- 
mately 3,288,000 square kilometres. It has a population of 
about 765 million. India is a diverse country with 14 major 
languages, 23 states and eight territories (see map 3). The 
states are further divided into districts which in tum are 
divided into talukas, each with about 100 revenue villages 
within them. These are administrative units responsible for 
revenue collection, land records, national resources (forests 
and minerals), and law and order. India has a modest popu- 
lation growth rate of 1.9 per cent per annum. Just over 20 
per cent of its population live in urban settlements, with 10 
cities having more than 1 million inhabitants. While India 
ranks ninth in the world in terms of gross national industrial 
output, it is one of the poorest countries, with a per capita 
gross national product of only $US270 in 1985. It has an 
adult literacy rate of 29 percent anda life expectancy at birth 
of 51 years. The infant mortality rate is 89 per 1000 live 
births. 

As is shown in figure 4, the Central Government is 
composed of ministries. Planning is guided by the Planning 
Commission. The major instrument of planning is the series 
of five-year plans. These are prepared through a system of 
negotiations with implementing ministries at the central 
level and with the states. A number of regional development 
programmes emanate from the Central Government and are 
promoted through special central assistance funds and other 
financial transfers and incentives to the states. These include 
area development programmes, such as the Tribal Sub- 
plans, the Command Areas Development Programme, and 
the Western Ghats Region Development Programme and 
target-specific programmes, such as the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme and the National Rural Employ- 
ment Programme. 

The Constitution of India divides spheres of authority 
between the Central Government and the states. Basically 
the Centre is responsible for foreign affairs, monetary con- 
trol, military matters and internal security. Parliament elects 


* Abstract of the paper prepared by Christopher Benninger. 


from amongst its members a Prime Minister who forms the 
Government. Likewise, each state has an elected legislative 
assembly the members of which elect a chief minister. The 
President of India is the Head of State and appoints govern- 
ors for each state. In theory the administration of the country, 
states and districts falls under the Central State headed by 
the national President, while governments are creations of 
political institutions and are legislative and policy-making 
by nature. This system results in processes of deconcentra- 
tion of administration and decentralization of government 
proceeding in different patterns in different states. 

The Planning Commission prepares long-term perspec- 
tive plans which define the strategic requirements of the 
country in terms of inputs and outputs in key sectors and of 
demographic and physical quality of life indicators. The 
five-year plans and their component annual plans are invest- 
ment frameworks for budgeting priority programmes and 
schemes. The Prime Minister is the Chairman of the Com- 
mission. rhe National Development Council, which in- 
cludes the states’ chief ministers, guides the finalization of 
the plans. The National Finance Commission determines the 
proportionate requirement of each state based on a set of 
criteria which include population, level of development and 
geo-climatic constraints and potentials. The actual pattern of 
allocation to a state is negotiated between state planning 
departments and the Planning Commission. 

Local authorities are created under acts such as the Bom- 
bay Provincial Municipal Corporation Act. The nature of the 
authority depends basically on its size. The largest local 
bodies are designated as municipal corporations. Their chief 
executive is the municipal Commissioner who is deputed by 
the state government from the Indian Administrative Service 
cadre at its disposal. Commissioners are supported by the 
permanent staff of the corporation who are divided into 
functional departments. Municipal Co-operators, elected 
from wards, form a standing committee to direct the affairs 
of the corporation. A mayor leads the local body in policy 
matters and in areas of major decision- making. 

In Maharashtra, for example, local bodies are assisted by 
the state’s Town Planning Department in the preparation of 
Development plans. Development Plans determine zones for 
various uses, allocate lands for public requirements, desig- 
nate various roadways and identify major development 
schemes to be carried out. These plans are upgraded every 
decade and are put into law by the State Assembly under the 
provisions of the Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning 
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Figure 4. India Institutional structure for regional development planning and management 
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Notes: The following statutory entities generally fall within the noted population rangs: (a) municipal corporation: 500,000 and above; (b) municipal 
council: 100,000-500,000; (c) block/tashi!: 100,000-200,000; (d) municipalities: 10,000- 100,000; (e) village: 5000 and under having a predominantly 
agricultural base. Blocks are community development units covering approximately 100 villages. Tashils are administrative/magisterial units usually, but 
not always, covering the same jurisdiction as a block. A district includes a number of blocks and could have a population ranging from 1 to 3 million. 

a/ In some states there is an intermediate level between the state and the district called a division, headed by a divisional commissioner. This level is 


mainly to co-ordinate revenue and regulatory matters. Other intermediate planning areas include industrial subsidy zones, irrigation command areas, tribal 
areas and metropolitan areas. 


Act and the Town Development Act. Funds for local devel- 
opment come from local land taxes and a tax on goods 
entering the cities. Still local bodies depend on central and 
state grants and loans for major deyelopment projects. Sec- 
toral projects are planned and developed by state- level 
authorities, boards and agencies, such as the housing boards. 
The Maharashtra Industrial Development Corporation lays 
out and develops industrial estates. Smaller local bodies 
obtain water and other services through district council 
schemes. Except within the jurisdiction of the largest bodies, 
the corporations, education, health, markets and other 
amenities are planned and implemented by the district ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

In the Third Five-year Plan, funds were provided for the 
preparation of comprehensive development plans for metro- 
politan areas and other types of regions. These included 
plans for river valley regions, industrial regions, and re- 
source regions. The regional plans were concerned with 
areas affected by major projects like hydroelectric projects 
and large-scale industrial ventures in the public sector. 

The Damodar River Valley Project was an early attempt 
by which the Central Government, the state of Bihar and the 
state of West Bengal, under the Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion, attempted broad resource development along the lines 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. The Dandakaranya pro- 
ject was also an interstate venture with the objective of 
effective and expeditious resettlement of displaced persons. 
Here there was also a focus on the tribal population. This 
work had begun in 1958. In its early years the lack of a 
Master Plan plagued the project. It was under the Third 
Five-year Plan that the Damodar Valley and the Dandaka- 
ranya regions were handed over to the national Town and 
Country Planning Organization and one single planning 
region emerged, now known as the South-East Resource 
Region. A joint Planning Board was a unique experiment in 
interstate collaboration. The plan is concerned with the 
development of natural and human resources, as well as with 
integrating a number of industrial projects. 

The Central Government also promoted the Community 
Development Programme which divided the country into 
units of about one hundred villages, each called a “block”. 
Each block is allocated extension specialists and is the basic 
unit of planning. This programme has been intensified and 
diversified over the years. 

In some states the local-level administration is distinct 
from local government at the district and taluka levels. In 
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many states there are district assemblies and taluka councils 
with village committees. The implementing departments at 
the state level work through district development agencies 
attached to the district assemblies which, in turn, appoint 
sectoral committees which make policy decisions in differ- 
ent sectors. 

Maharashtra is among those states which have gone quite 
far in the decentralization process. Maharashtra is a western 
coastal state of about 70 million people created, out of the 
erstwhile Bombay State, as a linguistic Marathi-speaking 
political entity in 1960. At that time there were vast differen- 
ces in the levels of development of the three cultural regions 
of western, eastern and northern Maharashtra. The latter two 
regions had backlogs of expenditure due them over the first 
two five-year plans. These became the focus of development 
along with some “problem pockets” such as the Bombay 
metropolitan area, the isolated coastal zone, tribal blocks 
and drought-prone areas. Until 1974 a regional approach 
was used. These regions were so large that they could not 
focus on their own problem pockets and backward areas. 
Equitable utilization of financial resources for development 
sectors was difficult as demands for larger allocations made 
it impossible to develop to the optimum the potentials of 
each area. The intra-district development of the regions 
showed wide variations. Regional “spirit” was developing 
which was proving divisive. So in 1974/75 the state govern- 
ment adopted the district as the planning unit to exploit local 
resources to the optimum and to obtain parity with regard to 
the distribution of socio-economic infrastructure facilities. 
The state adopted a series of weightages for the allocation 
of finance to different districts for annual plans. These are: 


Item Percentage 
(a) Population 60 
(b) Urban population 5 
(c) Backward class population 5 
(d) Backwardness in agriculture 5 
(e) Backwardness in irrigation 4 
(f) Industrial backwardness 5 
(g) Communications backwardness 5 
(h) Drought-prone areas 3 
(i) Coastal areas Ea 
(j) | Forest areas 1.5 


(k) Amount retained at the state level 
for special problems 
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Past savings, or overexpenditures, are adjusted against 
the succeeding year’s district budget to ensure that imbalan- 
ces do not emerge. After the size of an annual plan is 
estimated about 40 per cent is earmarked for “district 
schemes”. Out of this amount the outlay required for district 
schemes to be planned and funded directly from the state 
level is subtracted. From this list of schemes some are placed 
in the pool of schemes which will be implemented in the 
district but based on the technical decisions of the state 
department concerned. The remaining amount is distributed 
to the districts according to the above formula. 

With the introduction of district planning, the process of 
planning, implementation and monitoring has also been 
decentralized through the creation of district planning and 
development councils. They are charged with: (a) formulat- 
ing the district plan; (b) gaining the approval of it by the state 
government; (c) co-ordinating various implementing agen- 
cies; and, (d) monitoring. Each district planning and devel- 
opment council has as its chairman a state cabinet member, 
preferably from the district, known as the guardian minister. 
The divisional commissioner is the vice chairman and the 
district collector is the member-secretary. Other members 
are the district assembly president, the mayors of municipal 
corporations or president of the largest municipal council. 
The chief executive officer of the district assembly secreta- 
riat (zilla parishad), the chairman of the district central 
co-operative Board, the regional manager of the lead bank, 
the chairman of the district co-operative land development 
bank and 13 non-officials to be nominated by the govern- 
ment are also members. These are usually local members of 
the state legislative assembly, Members of Parliament from 
the district and leading personalities. A smaller executive 
committee has all the powers of a district planning and 
developmentcouncil. This committee is assisted by a district 
planning unit composed of the district planning officer, two 
research assistants, a planning assistant, two clerk-cum-typ- 
ists and an office attendant. 

In 1962, the state government set up district assemblies 
vesting in them the responsibility of promoting development 
and preparing annual and long-term plans. It was also envi- 
sioned that the councils of district sub-units, that is, the 
blocks, would prepare plans. They have not prepared such 
plans due to lack of adequate machinery. 

The district government is composed of representatives 
elected from amongst the members of the block councils 
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who, in turn, are the elected heads of village commit- 
tees/councils. The chief executive officer heads the district 
government secretariat which includes various sectoral de- 
partments directed by officers. All contact and extension 
workers fall under these departments. The district adminis- 
tration is distinct, falling under the collector who controls 
state functions such as revenue collection, police, land rec- 
ords and registration, and activities like forests and mining, 
as these were originally considered revenue sources. 

After ceilings of expenditure are set for each district, 
plans are prepared according to guidelines designed at the - 
state level. These ensure that outlays are provided for differ- 
ent schemes adequate to meet targets set in higher level 
plans. This reflects the requirement that state governments 
dovetail their plans with those of the Central Government in 
the multi-level planning exercise. To do this, schemes have 
been divided into state schemes and district schemes. Basi- 
cally the location of the scheme and its benefits are the 
criteria used to assign schemes to either category. State-level 
schemes include universities, ports, major irrigation pro- 
jects, electrification, highways and professional institutions. 
Programmes such as agricultural production, medium and 
minor irrigation, animal husbandry, fisheries, forests, ware- 
housing and marketing, co- operation and community devel- 
opment, small-scale industries, education, social welfare 
and dairy development fall into the district sector. 

Core areas, which are national priorities, are allocated 
certain proportions of the district plans’ budgets. Thus, 
irrigation may require 20 per cent, agriculture 30 per cent, 
education 15 per cent, roads 10 per cent, health 5 per cent, 
etc., in a particular annual plan year. In any given core or 


‘peripheral sector there is a “shelf of schemes” designed and 


cleared by the concerned departments at the state level. 

The choice of appropriate schemes and their location is 
therefore the main function of the district planning and 
development councils. They must also assume that their 
budgets. are properly allocated between “plan outlays” and 
recurring outlays. Plan outlays are for new infrastructure and 
initial staff requirements. Upon completion their mainten- 
ance costs shift to the recurring budget. Unexpended 
amounts may be reappropriated to new schemes within 
sectors as long as “core areas” are kept intact. 

While district planning and development councils must 
meet twice a year, their executive committees have to meet 
once a month when the progress of the schemes is reviewed. 
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A representative of the State Planning Department attends. 

One district is assigned to one officer of the State Planning 
Department creating a link between the state and the district. 

The district planning and development council must submit 
a monthly progress report on expenditures to the State Plan- 
ning Department. From these monthly statements, revised 
estimates of savings are made and new allocations within the 
disuricts can be effected by requesting reappropriation from 
the state government. Reappropriation requests have been 
sanctioned in about 90 per cent of the cases. The process 
through which district annual plans are prepared is outlined 
in the stages noted below: 

(a) The State Planning Department, with the approval of 
the Planning Sub-Committee of the Cabinet, determines the 
overall plan outlay and therefore that of each district by the 
formula, adjusting for the excess and shortfall of the past 
year, 


(b). The allocations and guidelines are communicated to 


the district planning and development councils; 

(c) The executive committees of the district planning and 
development councils examine plan proposals put up by the 
various sectoral departments of the zilla parishad. These are 
aggregated into draft plans; 

(d) The draft plans are reviewed by officials of the State 
Planning Department. 

(e) It is then put up to the district planning and develop- 
ment councils; 

(f) Final meetings are held at the State Planning Depart- 
ment, and district plans are incorporated into the draft annual 
plan of the state to be submitted to the Planning Commission 
and the central ministries. This is expressed in terms of 
sector budgets with schemes distributed districtwise; 

(g) Modifications suggested by the central ministries and 
tie Planning Commission, Government of India, are incor- 
porated by the Planning Department before the state and 
district annual plans are finalized; 

(h) These are communicated and recommended for adop- 
tion to the district planning and development councils. 

The case of Maharashtra illustrates a well-developed 
multi- level planning machinery the procedures of which 
have evolved and matured over a period of relative economic 
und political stability. Administrative and political institu- 
tions play roles at various levels and their relationships are 
well-defined. Three mechanisms emerge from the case 
which have elemental significance and would be important 


in any multi-level planning system. The formula for distribu- 
tion amongst districts is one which responds to issues of 
regional balance. The sectoral guidelines which assure that 
national priorities are addressed is another. The “shelf of 
schemes” is another mechanism which allows a great deal 
of flexibility in the choice of projects within sectors and 
which responds to the logic of contextual planning. Despite 
the advances made, there are still a number of problems in 
this system which must be addressed. (Sundaram, 1979) 

(a) The procedure is basically top-down; 

(b) Spatial considerations are considered sector by sector 
resulting in numerous anomalies; 

(c) For technical reasons many district-level schemes 
have been moved into the “pool of schemes” which are 
decided upon by the state’s technical departments, rather 
than by the district; 

(d) The districts lack the capability to prepare five-year 
plans, basically due to inadequate staff; 

(e) Further disaggregation down to the block level is 
required but progress has been hindered by staff constraints; 

(f) The district planning and development councils re- 
ceive communications about the budget ceiling only in 
September or October and discussions between the state and 
the national Planning Commission are held in late Novem- 
ber: the time is inadequate; 

(g) About 90 per cent of the district outlays are covered 
by continuing schemes and inevitable expenditures; 

(h) Political institutions below the district level do not 


‘ have adequate representation; 


(i) What is actually being done is district budgeting, not 
policy formulation relevant to the region; 

(j) Schemes are not based on logic and rational analysis 
but are arrived at by consensus. There is no inner logic to the 
plans, nor is there inter-sectoral complementarity; 

(k) There is no efficiency criteria applied to objective 
performance; 

(1) The district planning staff do not conduct studies, 
analyse project alternatives and carry out impact analysis or 
evaluations; 

(m) There is very little scope for a district body to design 
and implement new schemes; 

(n) At the district level people are not competent to 
dispute the state departments’ ideas and priorities; 

(0) Regional programmes covering more than one district 
have to be segmented districtwise at the cost of 


co-ordination; (p) As the major thrust is in balanced 
development, critics have pointed out that the result is 
slowing down the economic growth of the state as resources 
are not focused on known growth areas and efficient sectors. 

The above problems are likely to be found in many 
contexts where institutional arrangements for planning at the 
subnational level are not well-developed. (Benninger, 1987) 
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Kenya * 


Kenya is an East African country (see map 5) bordering 
the Indian Ocean. The Republic of Kenya was established 
in 1963 after the British colonial period. It has a population 
of about 20 million people and cue of the highest population 
growth rates in the world, reaching 3.8 per cent per year. In 
1985, life expectancy at birth in the country was 54 years 
while the infant mortality rate had decreased to 91 per 1000. 
The adult literacy rate in the country is 47.1 per cent. 

Kenya has an area of 583,000 square kilometres covering 
five distinct geo-climatic regions which vary from arid 
lands, where cultivation is limited, to the ake Victoria 
region where land is very fertile. Of the population, 85 per 
cent live in the south-west and in the Central Highlands 
which make up about 25 per cent of the nation’s land area. 

Kenya has a mixed economy and a single-party par- 
liamentary form of government. Administratively, it is 
divided into eight provinces, 41 districts, 190 divisions and 
561 “locations”. Locations are furthe: sub-divided into sub- 
locations. Only 20 per cent of Kenya’s population lives in 
towns of 2000 people or more. Some 78 per cent of the 
labour force is engaged in agriculture which produced 30 per 
cent of the gross domestic product and 60 per cent of the 
export earnings in 1986. Cash crops include coffee, tea and 
sugarcane. The per capita gross domestic product is $US288. 

Figure 5 shows that at the national level, Parliament is the 
most powerful body. This consists of an elected President 
and a National Assembly. The President appoints his own 
Vice President and Ministers. Policy formulation and 


* Abstract of the papers prepared by Moses Gachago, David Mshila and 
E.N. Ndegwa. 
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guidelines are provided by the Ministry of Finance, the 
Ministry of Planning and National Development, and the 
Office of the President. The line ministries, with the assist- 
ance of their district representatives at the local level, put 
government policies into operation through the implemen- 
tation of programmes and projects. The apex planning body 
is the Ministry of Planning and National Development 
which is responsible for the supervision, direction and con- 
trol of development planning, evaluation of economic is- 
sues, data needs, national manpower planning and collection 
of statistics through the Central Bureau of Statistics. 

The most important instrument of planning in Kenya is 
the National Development Plan. The Fourth Development 
Plan emphasized community initiatives and participation 
and the Fifth Development Plan encouraged an increase in 
local-level participation in development by establishing the 
District Focus for rural development. Through this pro- 
gramme the district became the unit for analysis and plan- 
ning. The ministries are to promote and integrate their 
planning activities with those at the district level. Through 
the national development plans and by issuing special policy 
papers, the ministries establish national policies for their 
respective sectors of development activity. They also pre- 
pare annual guidelines and project selection criteria for use 
by the districts in determining their project priorities. 
Through seminars and training workshops, district staff 
involved in planning are prepared to participate in the plan- 
ning process. 

The responsibility for planning and implementation has 
shifted from the headquarters of ministries to the districts in 
recent years. Regional balance is a national policy goal and 
it is therefore intended that resources be directed to those 
districts that so far have been lagging behind. The new 
District Focus strategy asserts that district-based projects 
carried out by operational ministries, non-governmental or- 
ganizations or self-help groups should be identified, planned 
and implemented by district development councils. 

Below the level of the district development councils, but 
still functioning at the district level, are an array of sub- 
committees charged with identifying and translating com- 
munity needs. These include the divisional development 
committee, the locational development committee and the 
sub-location development committee. They prioritize devel- 
opment projects within their respective areas of jurisdiction 
for onward transmission to the district development council. 

County councils oversee local institutions within the 
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Figure 5. Kenya, institutional structure for regional development planning and management 
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Source: M. Gachago, 1987. 

Notes: 

a/ County councils are political bodies which coincide with administrative districts, charged with the responsibility of providing rural areas, except those 
designated as municipal or town areas, with certain services. 

b/ Municipal councils are mostly within major population areas, including Nairobi, which has city status. In 1984 there were 20 such councils. There 
were seven town councils in 1984, and 18 smaller urban councils, under the juridiction of county councils. 


Local 
level 


districts. These cover the same administrative area as dis- councils. These authorities are legal entities with some’ 
tricts and are responsible for the provision of certain services power to levy taxes, fees and charges for the purpose of 
to the rural population. The local institutions are the munici- generating revenues. 

pal and town councils, which cover certain specified urban Local authorities and regional development authorities 
areas and are charged with the responsibility of providing _ have participants in the district development councils. The 
some limited services, and urban councils, which cover projects they propose are vetted through the district 
small market centres under the jurisdiction of the county development Councils. Increased participation by local 
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authorities in the district development councils and the 
district planning system serves to strengthen 
socio-economic linkages between rural and urban localities. 

The purposes and objectives of district planning were 
presented in the Third National Development Plan: 1974- 
1978. The major objectives are: (a) reflection of a more 
realistic level of available resources and development poten- 
tial for specific areas; (b) identification of more relevant 
information concerning constraints and opportunities in 
given areas from local participants; and, (c) identification of 
target groups previously underserved by existing pro- 
grammes. 

District development councils are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of co-ordinating all development activities at 
the local level. They are assisted by a technical arm, the 
District Executive Committee. District executive commit- 
tees ensure that district development councils have the 
needed technical support to carry out their activities. As 
co-ordinating bodies, district development councils are the 
principal institutions through which the District Focus 
strategy is prepared and implemented. The major functions 
of district development councils include: 

(a) Evaluating new district project priorities to be in- 
cluded in the next district development plan; 

(b) Overseeing the compilation of the annual district 
development plan annex which places plan projects before 
operating ministries for possible funding in the next budget; 
(c) Continuously monitoring the implementation of all dis- 
‘zx1ci development programmes. 

These councils are operating in all districts and include 
the district commissioner, representatives of the operating 
ministriés, Members of Parliament from the district, two 
representatives from the elected local government and a 
specified number of non-official members representing im- 
portant parastatals, church groups, and other local agencies. 
The district strategy emphasizes the strengthening of the 
planning capacity at the district level, improving horizontal 
integration among ministry field agents, and expanding 
authority to district officers for managing financial and 
procurement aspects of local project implementation. The 
strategy does not change the framework for provincial ad- 
ministration or local government. Rather it transfers consid- 
erable responsibility from ministerial and provincial 
headquarters to district-level officers. 

This system has been strengthened by specific actions of 


the Office of the President, through the Ministry of Planning 
and National Development, which involve the development 
of planning systems to make the new policy work. This is 
done in co-operation with the Ministry of Finance to ensure 
financial support to the policy. These actions have centered 
on: 

(a) Increasing the district commissioner’s supervisory 
authority over ministry field agents; 

(b) Strengthening district development councils through 
a district executive committee of technical officers respon- 
sible for plan preparation and project implementation; 

(c) Providing more timely district-level financing through 
devolution of central responsibilities to district treasuries 
and tender boards; 

(d) Training district commissioners and other district 
development officers; 

(e) Redeploying technical personnel from the headquar- 
ters to the districts; 

(f) Increasing the divisional development committees’ 
and the local institutions’ responsibilities for identifying 
potential projects. 

District Planning Guidelines is an important device of 
subnational planning in Kenya. 

Guidelines for the current district plans set a format of 
two chapters and annual annexes, one annex to be published 
during each year of the plan period. The first chapter is a 
descriptive statement of the development context in each 
district, while the second sets out the proposed strategy for 
development within the context of the first chapter; and the 
annex contains revised development priorities, a review of 
implementation accomplishments over the last year, and an 
updating of the district’s two-year rolling plan which in- 
cludes a forward budget proposal and a work programme for 
the current year. The three annual annexes prepared to date 
have allowed each district to: (a) Note accomplishments 
made and problems encountered during the preceding year; 

(b) Reflect changes in priorities; 

(c) Adjust budget proposals to on-the-ground implemen- 
tation status; 

(d) Gradually build a database for monitoring implemen- 
tation rates. 

Taken together the plans and annexes provide an over- 
view of the context, the strategy and priorities for develop- 
ment within a district, and a regularly updated work 
programme for implementing the strategy. The framework 


encompasses not only district-specific projects funded by 
ministries but also those financed by external donors. Ha- 
rambee (local self-help) or activities and private sector 
entrepreneurial initiatives are also included, although the 
system has not yet fully incorporated them. 

All 40 of the 1984-1988 district plans were produced on 
time, partly because of the application of microcomputer 
data- and word-processing technology. Draft plans were 
written in the districts by district development officers and 
sent to the headquarters’ Rural Planning Division for com- 
ments, initial typing, and editing. As in the previous district 
planning exercise, the strategy envisioned a multi-cycle 
iterative process between the district development officers 
and headquarters staff. In some cases this did occur al- 
though, in most districts, time constraints limited the process 
to no more than two iterations. When a final draft was 
approved, a final camera-ready copy was sent for offset 
printing, avoiding the delay of mechanical typesetting and 
giving districts a high quality draft that raised morale. (Ga- 
chago, 1987) 

To complement the district development councils the 
Government established three regional development auth- 
orities. They are intended to assist in the development of 
marginal, medium- and high-potential areas and to conserve 
Kenya’s resource base. These authorities are under the Min- 
istry of Energy and Regional Development and their oper- 
ations support the development of hydroelectric projects. In 
general, these authorities have three broad types of respon- 
sibilities: 

(a) Long-range planning with respect to the exploitation 
of hydrological resources within their area of jurisdiction; 

(b) Monitoring, co-ordinating and evaluating develop- 
ment activities undertaken by central government ministries 
within their areas; 

(c) Implementing activities related to watershed conser- 
vation, water management and broader development acti- 
vities made either necessary or possible in the course of the 
development of hydrological potential. (Mshila, 1987) 

Participation, as practised in Kenya’s decentralized plan- 
ning process, has not meant a high degree of involvement 
by non-officials or citizen groups. The Kenyan model more 
closely approximates “bureaucratic deconcentration”. Over- 
all, popular representatives make up a small proportion of 
active committee membership. Restricting district develop- 
ment participation mostly within the bureaucracy does pro- 
- vide for control, co- ordination of efforts, and accordance of 
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priority to national programmes. The rapid turnover of dis- 
trict-level officers, however, reduces the amount of local 
knowledge brought to the planning process. 

Participation by local leaders is being advanced by in- 
creased reliance on sub-district committees as sources of 
project proposals, since there is more local participation in 
them. While not established or funded in all jurisdictions, 
they do provide an opportunity for local notables to promote 
popular priorities. The Government is enhancing participa- 
tion by urging operating ministries to keep staff and local 
people informed about their activities. 

District plans include a “project bank” in which initial 
project ideas are identified and ranked in priority. Sources 
for the “project bank” are: 

(a) Ideas from the sub-location and location levels; 

(b) Ideas identified by ministerial field staff or at head- 
quarters; 

(c) Ideas generated by the district development councils. 
Priority rankings for projects fall under three categories: 
high priority, medium priority and low priority. High 
priority denotes directly productive or growth-oriented pro- 
jects; medium priority denotes economic infrastructure 
(such as water supply, electricity and basic transport); and, 
low priority signifies social infrastructure (such as education 
and health facilities). In keeping with national goals, the 
object is to ensure that the socio-economic aspect of devel- 
opment planning does not predominate over growth- 
oriented projects. 

The Kenyan case demonstrates an appropriate organiza- 
tional structure for subnational planning. Yet the model, as 
in most countries, grows out of a centralist tradition and the 
grass-roots, bottom-up links are weak. Resources for financ- 
ing projects come from the ministry budgets. As noted 
earlier participation of non-officials is weak. The planning 
machinery at the local level is inexperienced and unquali- 
fied. The district development councils are only co-ordinat- 
ing bodies. Yet a process of transferring planning from 
national to subnational institutions has begun. 

The guidelines, project banks, priority system, district 
plan document formats and procedures for formulation and 
review are well-developed tools of the Kenyan model. They 
are relevant to other contexts as they clarify aspects of 
multi-level planning at the subnational level, which then are 
open to public debate, and at the same time make manage- 
mentof the planning system more effective. (Ndegwa, 1987) 
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Nigeria* 

Nigeria is a West African country with a population of 
about one hundred million people. In 1960 Nigeria gained 
independence from Britain and over the years evolved a 
federal system. There are 19 states and the federal capital, 
Abuja, which has the status of a state. Regional development 
concerns have considerably influenced the economic and 
socio-political evolution of the country as the states repre- 
sent distinct groups of people with different cultural back- 
grounds. National integration is the major goal of the country 
and this is construed to mean reduction of inequalities in 
incomes and promotion of balanced development. The state 
governments are therefore empowered with all the functions 
and duties of a national government except defence, foreign 
policy, internal security, mining and currency matters. 

Nigeria is about 70 per cent rural, but its cities grew 
rapidly at the end of the civil war in 1970 and during the oil 
boom starting in 1973. The agricultural sector was neglected 
during this period and the rural population was encouraged 
to move to cities to fill labour shortages. From 1960 until 
1980 agriculture’s share of the gross domestic product de- 
clined trom 67 per cent to 10 per cent while oil and mining 
increased from under 1 per cent to about 33 per cent. Key 
S2cto:s, such as industry and manufacturing, grew at around 
14 per cent per annum during the period 1965 to 1980. They 
have since stagnated, or even declined. 

Nigeria is amiddle-income country with a per capita GNP 
of $US800. The physical quality of life remains low. Life 
expectancy at birth is 50 years while the infant mortality rate 
is 109 per thousand. Unemployment amongst educated 
youth is high. 

From figure 6 it may be seen that the major instrument of 
development planning in Nigeria is the National Develop- 
ment Plan which normally runs over a five-year period. The 
goals, objectives and priorities of these plans are established 
by the Ruling Group, chaired by the Head of State. Currently 
the Armed Forces Ruling Council constitutes the highest 


* Abstract of the paper prepared by Donatus C.I. Okpala 


legislative body. The Federal Ministry of National Planning 
co-ordinates socio- economic planning in the country. It 
issues “Guidelines” for the Development Plan to the federal 
ministries and agencies, the states and local bodies charged 
with formulating the plan programmes of their respective 
ministries, tiers of government and other development in- 
stitutions. It receives and collates the plan programmes from 
federal sectoral ministries, and state governments, as well as 
major projects from the private sector, and checks them 
against plan priorities and available resources. In doing this 
the Ministry receives advice from the National 

Economic Advisory Council which is composed of 
federal and state officials as well as representative of com- 
merce, industry, agriculture and labour groups. The Central 
Planning Office of this Ministry is also in charge of moni- 
toring, evaluation and reviewing of plan implementation. 
After completing its co- ordination and rationalization work 
the draft plan is presented to the Federal Executive Council 
which is composed of permanent secretaries and federal 
ministers. The Council resolves inter- ministerial matters. 
The National Council of State is briefed on the plan and its 
advice is taken prior to giving it formal approval. Thus, 
planning in Nigeria is predominantly a central government 
activity, even though a fairly well structured multi- level 
system of government exists. These institutions depend on 
the centre for guidelines, final decisions and finances for 
implementation. 

Government revenue collection and distribution in Nige- 
ria have been highly centralized. Oil revenue accounts for 
80 per cent of the total revenue. Personal income tax, com- 
pany tax, customs and excise duties are collected by the 
Federal Government. Control over the distribution of these 
funds obviously implies top-down decision-making on 
transfers. The Federal Government retains 55 per cent of the 
revenue, passing on 35 per cent to the states and another 10 
per cent to local governments. 

So far, there has been no explicit industrial location or 
urbanization policy in the country. However an implicit 
planning strategy is seen in actions such as the establishment 
of new towns, location of regional capitals, and the setting 
up of new steel mills, paper mills and oil refineries. 

While socio-economic planning follows a strong central- 
ist tradition, physical planning is more clearly a state func- 
tion. The Urban and Regional Planning Division of the 
Federal Ministry of Works and Housing formulates and 
implements settlement components for federal projects and 
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co-ordinates with the states and local bodies where federal 
settlement programmes or projects are being undertaken. 
The Division has no binding or enforceable control over the 
state-level settlement planning institutions. The Federal 
Housing Authority and the Directorate of Food, Roads, and 
Rural Infrastructure are two central organizations which 
could have a strong impact on regional-level planning acti- 
vities. At the state level, ministries of housing and urban 
development act as the apex institutions. They prepare and 


issue settlement planning laws, formulate state settlement 
policies, programmes and projects and oversee their im- 
plementation. Most states, for purposes of settlement plan- 
ning and management, are further divided into area planning 
authorities. These are usually coterminous with local gov- 
ernment areas. Area planning authorities are responsible for 
the planning, development and management of settlements 
in their respective areas Of jurisdiction. In some States, 
management boards appointed by the state government for 


Figure 6. Nigeria, institutional structure for regional development, planning and management 
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Note: The country is divided into 19 states and 304 local units. In addition, the new federal capital of Abuja has the status of a state. 


each of the area planning authorities, deal with issues of 
broad policy. Under the area planning authorities are the 
local planning authorities which operate at the level of cities 
and towns. These are the bodies which process building 
proposals and land development plans. 

In addition to the foregoing structure of settlement plan- 
ning, most states have created institutions designated as state 
housing development authorities. These carry out major 
state-sponsored housing or shelter projects or undertake 
their own projects with their own finance more or less on a 
commercial basis. Most of the settlement development pro- 
jects are funded out of central and state budgets. Some of 
them are supplemented by local funds. 

Early in its development history the Federal Government 
used the concept of river basin development authorities and 
rural development authorities to exploit natural resources. 
These have multiplied in number in such a manner that there 
is such an authority in each state. The major activities 
involve large- scale clearing of land for farmers, consiruc- 
tion of small dams, supply of drinking water, building roads, 
afforestation schemes, establishment of grazing reserves for 
nomadic stock breeders, and the establishment of agro-ser- 
vice centres. These authorities are parastatal organizations 
of the Central Government under the Federal Ministry of 
Agriculture and Water Resources. While they are funded 
entirely from the annual budgets of the Federal Government 
they are allowed to operate commercial activities. 

Since the Third National Development Plan which 
undertook to lay a greater emphasis on regional develop- 
ment,including physical and environmental planning, the 
planning of regional infrastructure frameworks has been 
undertaken more conscientiously by the states. At that time 
the states were given the responsibility to prepare regional 
plans and town plans. Thus, physical and spatial planning 
are under the state purview. While socio-economic planning 
is directed from the central level, the state governments play 
an important role in detailing out draft proposals and in 
implementation through ministries and other organs of state 
government. 

The state or “regional” governments are organized much 
like any national government. They plan and carry out 
development activities with periodic development plans 
which run over periods corresponding to National Develop- 
ment Plans. They also have annual recurrent and capital 
budgets, as do local governments. Most state governments 
have, like the Federal Government, created general purpose 
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and special purpose development corporations and auth- 
orities. The general purpose bodies are usually charged with 
the planning and implementation of important capital pro- 
jects which should uplift the development of the state. Spe- 
cial purpose agencies look after particular sectors or 
technical inputs such as water supply, electricity, transport 
or housing. The powers and functions of these agencies are 
defined in the legislation which created them. These organ- 
izations are funded from the state budget, guaranteed bank 
loans and user charges. 

The Federal Government’s primary role in development 
planning is in the socio-economic sphere where it uses the 
state and local governments as vehicles. While this system 
works for multi-level planning exercises, problems emerge 
in implementation where inter-governmental and inter-sec- 
toral conflicts arise which militate against effective vertical 
co-ordination of the machinery. There is also a good deal of 
delay in the procedures of disbursement. 

The vast majority of finance for regional and settlement- 
level development comes from central grants. Such a situ- 
ation greatly constrains the effectiveness of regional and 
local planning institutions. Besides questions of decen- 
tralized power-sharing, the operations of subnational institu- 
tions are severely hampered by the procedures involved in 
financial transfers from higher levels. There are also acute 
shortages of relevant skills in the work force. Frequently 
changes in the number and structure of these institutions 
detract from their efficiency and effectiveness. 

Wasteful duplication and overlapping of institutional 
functions occur where there exist layers of different institu- 
tions performing the same functions within the same term- 
torial area. The proliferation of institutions also results in 
resources being spread too thinly. This situation developed 
during a period of regional demands and high oil revenues. 
Other factors could generate similar results in different 
national settings. A need to rationalize institutions in order 
to minimize duplications is required. 

The extension of decentralized political institutions is 
weak and participation is envisioned by the Centre as a 
means to facilitate implementation of projects which flow 
from above. Mechanisms which reflect local aspirations in 
higher-level planning and management are poorly de- 
veloped and are mainly dependent on bureaucrats reflecting 
their observations of local requirements and demands to 
their seniors through forums of multi-level decision-making 
by government servants.(Okpala, 1987) 
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Pakistan* 


Pakistan is located in South Asia and borders on the 
Arabian Sea. It has a population of approximately 100 
million people, and covers 804,000 square kilometres. It 
became independent in 1947 and until 1971 included what 
is now Bangladesh. 

Pakistan is a predominantly rural society, with only 29 
per cent of its population living in cities. However, due to 
its extensive irrigation system it produces a variety of crops 
and its gross domestic product has been steadily growing, 
registering an increase of 8.5 per cent in 1985. Pakistan is a 
low-income nation with a per capita gross domestic product 
of $US380. 

The country faces a balance of payment problem. Small- 
scale industries have grown rapidly and employ about 80 per 
cent of industrial labour. The labour market in Pakistan is 
highly distorted, with 2 million people working in the 
Middle East and 3 million resident refugees from Afghanis- 
tan, some of whom find local employment. Unemployment 
and underemployment are major concerns of the Govern- 
ment. 

With an adult literacy rate of only 24 per cent, education 
is also a major national concern. The low level of health in 
Pakistan also places heavy demands on health services. The 
infant mortality rate is as high as 115 per thousand, while 
life expectancy at birth is only 51 years. 

Energy is another key area, as it is required for achieving 
both industrial and agricultural goals. 

Administration in Pakistan has evolved from the British 
colonial pattern and is highly centralized with only four 
provinces. At the national level the executive branch is 
headed by the President. The President appoints a Prime 
Minister and has formed a series of ministries including a 
Ministry of Planning and Economic Development, a Minis- 
try of Local Government and Rural Development and a 
Ministry of Housing and Works see figure 7. Central minis- 
tries prepare programmes and projects along sectoral lines 
and implement them through technical departments. 


* Abstract of the paper prepared by Charles Boyce. 


The apex planning agency of the Government is the 
Ministry of Planning and Economic Development. This 
Ministry is responsible for co-ordinating plan formulation 
with national ministries and the provincial governments and 
overseeing major capital improvement projects. The acti- 
vities of this Ministry are complemented by the Ministry of 
Finance and Economic Affairs which has the responsibility 
for monetary policy as well as oversight of the operating 
budget of the Government. Special emphasis is placed on 
the planning and development role of the provincial govern- 
ments because of their strong ethnic character and the high 
priority placed on national unity. The provinces operate 
within the overall mandate of the national five-year plans, 
largely through subventions provided by the National Gov- 
ernment to carry out their respective area-specific responsi- 
bilities in accordance with national guidelines. The 
provincial governments in turn plan their development acti- 
vities on the basis of annual development programmes pre- 
pared by the individual sectoral departments in collaboration 
with the provincial department of planning and develop- 
ment. The districts and their respective governing councils 
are the next major set of building blocks in the governmental 
system. Currently they are the last layer where significant 
development activities occur and where there is an appreci- 
able coming together of local representatives and national 
and provincial officials. As yet, districts are not equipped 
with planning offices that can assist in the rationalization of 
local interests with those of provincial and national govern- 
ments. 

The settlement system of Pakistan has to be viewed from 
two quite different perspectives. There are, on the one hand, 
a few large, rapidly growing urban centres that are full- 
fledged cities. These evidence all of the problems inherent 
in rapid growth and limited financial and human resources 
to cope with the changes. On the other hand, there is a very 
large number of settlements that are essentially rural in 
character the existence of which is principally dependent 
upon the provision of services and facilities to an agricultural 
hinterland. 

The development of large cities such as Karachi, Lahore 
and Peshawar is complicated by the number of institutions 
focused on the same spatial area, but addressing different 
client groups. Such a plethora of public agencies with im- 
portant developmental responsibilities results in a situation 
in which the planning and delivery of urban services are 
seriously impeded. There is no effective manner of assessin g 
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Map 7. Pakistan, administrative division 
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investment priorities on a broad basis and assuring that 
improvements are carried out in a timely and efficient man- 
ner. An example of considerable significance is that while 
the Karachi Municipal Corporation is an elected body, gov- 
erned by a mayor and a council and is presumed to represent 
and to be responsive to the local citizenry, the Karachi 
Development Authority is essentially a provincial body 
responding to a different set of client groups. 

The links between national socio-economic policies and 
local settlement developmentare not well-articulated. While 
the national government has advanced broad programmes 
for improving conditions of village life, such efforts have 
not been translated into broad settlement policies either at 
the national or provincial levels. Certainly, however, the 
sites of the district councils and most probably of the union 
councils will receive preferential treatment as a result of 
their administrative roles. 

The four provinces are organized along lines similar to 
the Centre. There is a governor for each province, appointed 
by the Prime Minister, who is aided and advised by acouncil 
of ministers, along with a chief minister appointed by the 
governor. Each province is divided into about 20 to 25 
districts which incorporate both rural and urban areas. Dis- 
tricts are both an extension of the national and provincial 
governments and a forum for local participation. District 
commissioners are appointed by the governors. District 
councils are popularly elected. Because of the strong role 
performed by the National Government, sub- national in- 
stitutions play minor roles in development. However, there 
is considerable pressure, in favour of strengthening local 
institutions, for providing them with resources for capital 
improvements and encouraging a more “bottom-up” process 
of administration and planning. Apart from the basic politi- 
cal structure described above, there are virtually no or- 
ganized planning and developmental bodies that are 
interposed below the provincial level. 

In addition to line function development from national to 
provincial to local government, there are a number of spe- 
cially created public bodies that have been established to 
address area- wide development concerns in an integrated 
manner. An example of such a body is the Agency for Barani 
Areas Development which is a dependency of the Planning 
and Development Department of Punjab Province. The 
Agency focuses on rainfed areas which have lagged far 
behind those areas with canal irrigation. By 1975 it was 


obvious to both the Government of Pakistan and the Prov- 
incial Government of Punjab that the rainfed areas of the 
province were not benefiting from major development ef- 
forts. Industrial development, together with the “green rev- 
olution” in agriculture, was bypassing the barani areas. 
These were increasingly being characterized as food-deficit 
zones with serious environmental problems and limited 
income-generating opportunities. A special study com- 
mission was created in that year to report on the type of 
assistance required to boost development. The commission 
reported that an integrated, interdisciplinary approach to the 
development of the areas was necessary. It recommended 
the creation of a new body that would serve as a catalyst and 
co- ordinator of development of the barani areas. Such 
bodies are expected to co-ordinate the planning, budgeting 
and efficient implementation of development activities in 
special problem areas. They are also to monitor and evaluate 
the progress of on-going projects and schemes. They can 
revise targets and, in theory, arrange for the allocation of 
additional resources. They are to initiate and develop inte- 
grated plans on the basis of experience gained and surveys 
carried out. They are also to act as catalysts in the integration 
of public and private development efforts at the local level. 
In the case of the Agency for Barani Areas Development the 
organization presides at meetings of the Barani Develop- 
ment Board which is made up of heads of directorates to 
assess progress and to discuss new approaches. The Board 
is basically a co-ordinating committee which recognizes the 
autonomy of the Agency, but also its dependence on direc- 
torates for implementation. The Agency for Barani Areas 
Development has no budget nor any financial control. It is 
a co-ordinating body which has operational control over a 
number of implementing provincial departments. Its control 
is limited to preparing annual confidential reports on each 
departmental head and sanctioning their leaves and vaca- 
tions. These are seen more as harassments than controls by 
the concerned departments. The Agency is presumed to 
produce its own development plans and to approve those 
submitted by departments, but many departments bypass the 
Agency and go directly to the provincial Planning and 
Development Department or to the Provincial Development 
Working Committee. Such agencies face financial and oper- 
ational constraints. Professionals loth to be seconded to such 
agencies from their parent departments because there are no 
financial incentives, the places of posting have less facilities 
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Figure 7. Pakistan, institutional structure for regional development planning and management 
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Note: There are four provinces, each including between 20 to 25 districts. 


and “‘appeal” than the provincial capitals where they would 
normally work. 

There is little participation by the local population in 
these planning processes. Often local politicians, such as the 
chairman of the district council, members of the provincial 
and national assemblies or simply local power brokers, 
influence how the development resources are allocated with- 
in their respective jurisdictions. 

In a bureaucracy with strong internal influences coming 
from the established civil service as well as professional 
groups, it is difficult to consistently staff important agencies 
in a rational manner. Unless the Planning and Development 
Department is able to appoint the key administrators and 
professional planners to development agencies from among 
its own staff, it is unlikely that they will ever serve either the 
Planning and Development Department or the special areas 
in the manner envisioned. 
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One of the founding assumptions of the Agency for 
Barani Areas Development was that it would have a special 
relationship with the Planning and Development Depart- 
ment and ensure that the voice of the barani areas would 
find a response within the highest policy-making circles of 
the provincial government. However, few key positions 
have been seconded from the Planning and Development 
Department and in fact the loyalties of seconded persons are 
to other agencies and they view controls by the Planning and 
Development Department as impediments rather than as the 
prerogatives of a parent department. From this case study it 
appears that more would be achieved by attaching a special 
development office directly to the provincial planning de- 
partment and strengthening planning and co-ordinating ca- 
pacities within the existing district establishment than by 
creating a separate agency. 

The issue of mobilizing local resources, community 
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participation and multi-level planning mechanisms appears 
to be ignored by such agencies and therefore they fail to 
achieve any of the “bottom-up” functions of an effective 
sub-national planning institution. Nevertheless, these types 
of institutional arrangements are indeed popular and it is 
important that they are studied in the search for appropriate 
alternatives. If such sub- national institutional arrangements 
for planning are to be promoted it must be ensured that they 
have their own sources of finance, co-ordinating powers 
over implementing branches of sectoral ministries, adequate 
mechanisms which assure participation of constituent com- 
munities and a strong parent ministry to provide staff and 
political support. 

In the current master planning effort for the rainfed areas 
of Punjab, one of the major recommendations emphasizes 
the potential development role of districts and considers the 
introduction of a professional planning capability within 
each district headquarters to be a key ingredient of such 
improvements. 

Comparable with the situation of the major cities of the 
country, districts are empowered to raise substantial funds. 
However, in actuality, they mobilize very limited resources. 
For example, in 1986 the more or less typical rural district 
of Khushab in Punjab, with a total population of 946,000, 
raised 34 per cent of its revenue from octroi (a tax on the 
movement of goods), 18 per cent from land tax, 12 per cent 
from property transfer taxes, 5 per cent from cattle markets, 
and the rest from 30 other kinds of fees and taxes, such as 
road tolls, shop rents, ferry rights, auction, oil engine license 
fees, licenses for carts and wagons, veterinary hospital fees, 
and brick-kiln fees. 

Within the districts the physical conditions of the settle- 
ments of small and intermediate sizes are poor. There are 
few sidewalks, most streets are unimproved and are a series 
of mud holes during the monsoon seasons. Uncollected 
garbage and rubbish litter open spaces. Local governments, 
such as the district and union councils, have not been en- 
couraged nor equipped to handle problems of service de- 
livery, and the provincial and national governments have 
been preoccupied with issues that seem more transcendent. 
As a result both district and union councils have had to 
content themselves mainly with the construction of minor 
pieces of infrastructure in the principal settlements within 
their jurisdictions. Nearly all of these works are handled 
through contracts. However, because of their dual function 


as representatives of local interests and as outposts of prov- 
incial departments, along with their considerable statutory 
power, much more can and should be expected of them. 
(Boyce, 1987) 
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Peru* 


Peru is a South American country bordering-on the Pa- 
cific Ocean. It covers 1,285,000 square kilometres and had 
a population of 18.6 million in 1985. Over two thirds of the 
total population live in urban areas. Geographically the 
country is divided into a coastal region, a mountainous zone 
where the Andes extend across the country from north to 
south and a tropical forest area east of the mountains. Other 
than in the capital, Lima, very little infrastructural develop- 
ment has taken place. Major political, administrative and 
financial institutions are located there. It accounts for 43 per 
cent of the gross domestic product, four fifths of bank credit 
and consumer goods production. More than nine tenths of 
capital goods production take place there. About 5.5 million 
inhabitants live in the primate conurbation of Lima-Callao 
which is more than 10 times the size of the next largest city 
(Arequipa). Life expectancy at birth in Peru is 59 years, the 
adult literacy rate is 80 per cent and the infant mortality rate 
is 94 per 1000 births. In 1985, the country’s gross national | 
product per capita was about $US 1,000. (Richardson, 1984) 

In 1980 Peru returned to a democratically elected govern- 
ment after a period of military rule. Over the past 12 years 
the country’s economic performance has been poor. This has 
been due to the low world prices of its primary products 
which make up the bulk of its exports, and also because of 
the disasters associated with the El Nifio phenomenon of 
1983. 

Peru has a serious foreign debt problem; economic sta- 
bilization is thus a major national economic goal. The 
country also faces a difficult period of internal instability as 
a result of which State security has been made a national 


* Abstract of the paper prepared by Ray Bromley, and of research work 
by Christopher Benninger 
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priority. Sparse settlement and underutilization of resources 
in the Amazonian eastern lowlands and overconcentration 
in the primate city concern the Government. Inequality 
between cities and rural areas, between the coastal region 
and the Andean highlands and between classes of urban 
workers have led to a number of strategies focused on 
reducing these imbalances. 

Since 1535, when Lima was the Vice-Regal capital of all 
of Spanish South America, Peru has had a deeply rooted 
centralist tradition. Half of the country’s 900,000 public 
sector workers live in the capital. Large expenses on the 
bureaucracy, a major political constituency, have been bar- 
riers to the structural readjustments required to avoid Peru’s 
impending bankruptcy. 

Peru has had a formalized national planning system (see 
figures) since the early 1960s, based on its National Planning 
Institute, and involving liaison with sectoral, regional and 
local planning offices in ministries, departmental develop- 
ment corporations and municipalities. Nevertheless, real 
governmental power rests with the Ministry of Economics 
and Finance, the Central Bank, the military, the Presidency, 
the Prime Minister’s Office and the Congress with its budge- 
tary allocation power. All the places the National Planning 
Institute in a somewhat marginal position within the overall 
decision-making structure. 

Within the government structure the National Planning 
Institute is accorded relatively low status and salaries and, 
since 1977, it has undergone a very serious brain drain. Its 
operations have become increasingly bureaucratized and 
centralist in character, with its frequent substitution of 
“pseudo-planning” for real planning, and its general neglect 
of field project implementation, follow-up and evaluation. 

The country has a highly sophisticated system of project 
monitoring and expenditure control through the Ministry of 
Economics and Finance, the Parliamentary Budget Com- 
mission and the National Controller’s Office. These func- 
tional mechanisms are every bit as centralist in character as 
the National Planning Institute’s formalized ones. (Bromley, 
1987) 

During the colonial period cabildos, or local bodies, were 
established to manage the affairs of provincial capitals. 
During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries provincial and 
district municipalities have been created. These bodies were 
envisioned more as administrative outposts of the Central 
Government than as providers of basic needs and amenities 
to local inhabitants. Local representative government in 


Peru has been very weak. Most decision-making emanates 
from the Central Government through agencies such as the 
Ministry of Housing and Public Works. Local municipalities 
account for only about 3 per cent of revenues and expendi- 
tures. The number of administrative, technical and profes- 
sional management personnel at the local level is 
inadequate. 

The extensive rural-urban migration to the Lima metro- 
politan area reflects the poor planning and management of 
other cities. The urban settlement policies currently being 
enforced implicitly favour continued growth of Lima, as 
evidenced by the disproportionately high level of invest- 
ments in the region metropolitan. Implementation of the 
import-substitution policy and the concentration of growth 
of the central government administration have both favoured 
Lima. A number of utilities have been subsidized for Lima, 
free plots and housing loans are concentrated there. Food 
import costs for urban areas have been subsidized as has 
petrol. These policies implicitly favour Lima at the expense 
of smaller towns and rural areas. As opposed to these power- 
ful measures which favour Lima there is an explicit policy 
to slow down Lima’s growth and enhance conditions in 
secondary cities. (Ministerio de Vivienda y Construccioén, 
1980-A) However, these are stated in terms of physical, 
comprehensive plans involving investments far beyond any- 
thing imaginable in the coming decades (Ministerio de Vi- 
vienda y Construccion, 1980-B) 

Regional and local development efforts in Peru are 
divided between six major types of institutional mechan- 
isms: 

(a) The “deconcentrated” regional and local offices of 
national government ministries responsible for such acti- 
vities as education, agricultural extension work, health care 
and tax collection; 

(b) The departmental development councils, one for each 
of the 24 departments under which the country is divided 
into primary administrative units, and an additional Depart- 
mental Development Council for the Constitutional Prov- 
ince of Callao. These Councils function mainly as regional 
public works boards, with very limited planning and promo- 
tional activities; 

(c) The municipalities, almost 2000 in number, with 
roughly a tenth of them being provincial (the secondary 
administrative units) and the remainder being district (the 
tertiary administrative units); 

(d) The “special projects”, a variety of multi-sectoral and 


single-purpose projects, variously supervised by ministries 
or by the Prime Minister’s Office, involving such schemes 
as major hydroelectric projects, colonization projects and 
irrigation schemes in specific parts of the country; 

(e) Popular Co-operation, the national community devel- 
opment and employment-generation programme, run as a 
deconcentrated quasi-ministerial agency of the national 
Government with branch offices in all departments and most 
provinces; 

(f) Non-governmental projects, (industrial communities, 
social property firms, etc.) variously run by co-operative 
entities resulting from the reforms of the Government of 
President Velasco between 1968 and 1975, and by voluntary 
and church groups. ) 

Peru has a long history of federalist experiments and 
pressures for territorial reorganization dating back to the 
nineteenth century. Departmental, or regional, boards have 
been established, abolished and reorganized on numerous 
occasions but have never been very effective. Between 1919 
and 1923 three regional legislatures were in operation in the 
north, centre and south. In 1956 Peru initiated a National 
Economic Development Fund and its associated departmen- 
tal boards which were functioning in all Departments by 
1958. These boards primarily functioned to co-ordinate na- 
tional sectoral ministerial efforts in regional zones. In the 
1960s some of these boards, and the regional corporations 
which were established, initiated integrated development 
programmes, involving professional planning and manage- 
ment inputs. To a great extent these had more centralized 
power over development activities. While these bodies were 
to increase effectiveness, the “Popular Co-operation” move- 
ment of the 1960s was to organize local communities and 
“target groups” to bring them into the mainstream of devel- 
opment. This was intended to enlist the participation of the 
people in central government programmes, as opposed to 
decentralizing power to small, representative local bodies. 
In 1965 the co-operative movement was integrated into 
regional development programmes of seven zones with the 
establishment of the National Community Development 
Council. In 1971, the National System of Support for Social 
Mobilization absorbed the National Economic Development 
Fund, all departmental boards and corporations, Popular 
Cooperation, the National Community Development Coun- 
cil and the Office of Co-operatives. This represented a 
systematization of deconcentration into a more corporate 

and uniform management system, and was more compatible 
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with the military government which ruled during the time. 
However, this organization declined from 1974 onwards and 
was dissolved in 1978. As the National System of Support 
for Social Mobilization declined a number of regional de- 
velopment planning and management bodies were estab- 
lished during the 1970s. These included regional 
development bodies, development committees and depart- 
mental Committees. In spite of the Government’s commit- 
ment to decentralization during the 1968-1980 period of 
military rule, secondary cities suffered severely. Interven- 
tion in the industrial sector depressed private investment and 
public ventures promoting specialized industrial complexes 
failed. Small- and medium-scale industries, which would be 
most suitable for dispersal were neglected and incentives did 
not match the costs related to operations outside of Lima. 
Industrial estates were built far in advance of demand. 
Infrastructure investments in smaller towns were meagre. 
Economic recession halted the Government’s economic dis- 
persal policies. Agrarian reform benefited the country by 
destroying the hold of landed €élites but it also depressed 
agro-industries due to uncertainties about delivery of inputs. 
With a return to democratic government in 1980 Popular 
Co-operation was re-established. In 1982 a new model of 
departmental development corporations was established 
which revived the previously existing regional and develop- 
ment bodies and committees. 

Regional development planning and institutional ar- 
rangements in Peru have historically represented the na- 
tional Government’s interests in local areas. Through the 
deconcentration of administration, including the administra- 
tion of technical departments, a top-down form of govern- 
ment has evolved. The instability and complex nature of 
sub-national planning institutions are merely reflections of 
instability at the centre. Capable personnel are concentrated 
in central ministries in the capital creating a major problem 
in the management of both regional and local bodies. Proce- 
dures for reflecting local aspirations in national*socio-econ- 
omic planning are weak. Local bodies are dependent on 
national decision-making bodies for the implementation of 
new projects. Given such a Situation the concept of develop- 
ment corporations has placed more emphasis on professional 
management and efficient delivery of development infra- 
structure. Participation is focused on gaining community 
support for national policy rather than decentralizing deci- 
sion-making. 

During the 1970s decentralization was attempted, but the 
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Figure 8. Peru, institutional structure for regional development planning and management 
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dispersion of economic investments was not linked to means to develop micro regions and district towns. It 
decentralization of power. A number of policies, which appears centrally-planned “economic decentralization” 
emanated from the centre, and which resulted in massive was a substitute for political decentralization and the 
failures might well have been avoided had they been experiment did not work. (Benninger, 1988) 
tempered by genuine “bottom- up” dialogue on effective 
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Poland* 


Poland, an Eastern European country, covers an area of 
313,000 square kilometres. It emerged from the Second 
World War with a shattered economy, destroyed settlements 
and a decimated population. By mid-1985, it had a popula- 
tion of 37.2 million, exhibiting an average annual growth of 
only 0.9 per cent in the period 1980-1985. The urban popu- 
lation accounts for 60 pez cent of the total. Life expectancy 
at birth is 72 years while the infant mortality rate is only 19 
per thousand. The couniry’s group national product per 
capita is $US2050. 

Poland is divided into three administrative levels: (a) 
national; (b) regional (49 units); and (c) local (812 towns and 
2121 communes). All of those units were governed by the 
Polish Communist Party through political and administra- 
tive organizations, which included the Central Committee 
of the Party, the Parliament, and the Government at the 
national level. 

At the regionai level, regional committees of the Party, 
elected regional councils and regional administrations pian 
and managed national affairs. That was done at the local 
level by the committee of the Pariy, the local council and the 
local administration. Regional administrations were ap- 
pointed by the Prime Minister and therefore were respon- 
sible to the Central Government and to the elected regional 
council. Similarly, local administration was responsible to 
the regional administration and to the local councils. 

The hierarchical structure of socio-political machinery 
was paralleled by a similar structure of planning institutions 
which are supervised by the administration. At the national 
level the development plans were prepared and executed by 
the Central Planning Commission which also supervised the 
regional planning institutions. 

Poland is a socialist State with a strong centralist tradi- 
tion. Since 1950, when all territorial bodies were abolished, 
all levels of government machinery and planning activities 
have been extensions of central authority (see figure 9). 
Reconstruction represented the first major transitional 
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problem for Poland. Another was the integration of dis- 
placed population from areas incorporated into the territory 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republic after the Second 
World War and urbanization which saw 33 per cent of the 
population in towns in 1946 and 60 per cent in 1985. 

The structure of the economy also changed with the share 
of agriculture dropping from 70 per cent of the gross domes- 
tic product in 1946 to 16 per cent in 1985. Gains were made 
in industry in the areas of iron, steel, machinery, cement, 
chemicals, textiles and processed food. The industrial sector 
accounted for 49 per cent of the gross domestic Product in 
1985, as compared with 22 per cent in 1944. The service 
sector saw the most dramatic shift with an increase from 3 
per cent to 34 per cent over the same period. 

National socio-economic policy has been directed to- 
wards three critical transformations during the period from 
1945 to 1985. These were: 

(a) Reconstruction of economic and social infrastructure 
which were devastated during the Second World War; 

(b) A restructuring of the economy from an agricultural 
one to an industrial one; 

(c) A demographic shift from a rural society to an urban 
one during a period of massive transmigration. 

In addition the government has committed itself to the 
establishment of a socialist State which guarantees employ- 
ment, access to basic services and social security. These 
goals are promoted through a highly centralized system of 
planning and management which depends on a highly quali- 
fied cadre of professional bureaucrats and tec..nicians. 

The development plans are the starting point for all pro- 
gramming and local plans, as they fix regional population 
estimates, gross national product estimates, investment 
trends, etc. Overestimation of macro targets and their spatial 
distribution results in inappropriate action at the local level. 
In the first instance there is underachievement of targets at 
the local level, delays in infrastructure presrammes which 
are overdesigned, higher requisition of land than required 
and higher rates of industrialization in the advanced regions. 
The economic and demographic background of plans are 
therefore not sound. Local budgets make up only 20 per cent 
of the regional development programmes. For the rest of the 
activities local bodies can only make proposals, offer loca- 
tions and agree to co-ordinate with higher-level agencies, 
where possible. Another problem is the weakness of inter- 
sectoral studies and programmes. 

Regional development was, a | part of the regional 
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Map 9. Poland, administrative divisions 
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Figure 9. Poland, institutional structure for regional development, planning and management 
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administrations until about a decade ago. “New” regional 
planning offices have been operating since 1975 which work 
as public enterprises, negotiating contracts for each provi- 
sion of expertise, project design, plan preparation, etc. The 
regional development office is responsible for the prepara- 
tion of regional physical comprehensive plans and develop- 
ment programmes, local development programmes and 
specific projects. It also carries out studies at the request of 
regional and local administrations or councils, and advises. 
on administrative decisions related to location or investment 
programmes. Research required for physical and socio- 
economic development in the region is also carried out by 
this office. 

Another, and perhaps most important, planning institu- 
tion at the regional level is the Regional Planning com- 
mission which is an integral part of the local administration. 
The main task of the regional planning commission is the 
drafting of the regional budget and proposals for spatial 
allocation of financial and material resources. Raw materi- 
als, components and products have been rationed in Poland 


since 1944 and the regional planning commission is respon- 
sible for the details of this process. These decisions have a 
great impact on the physical development of the region and 
planning institutions are statutorily required to co- ordinate 
with each other. The commission plays a key role in co- 
ordinating the finance of regional and local infrastructure, 
land acquisition and advising the regional council which is 
responsible for the final decisions. 

Three planning mechanisms are employed at the regional 
level: (a) development perspective plans; (b) five-year set- 
tlement programmes, and (c) local master plans. The Central 
Planning Commission is responsible for co-ordination, 
methodology, and the issuing of obligatory instructions and 
requirements for plan. There are many problems in co-ordi- 
nating these three types of plans. First the more macro-plans 
tend to be statements of political goals and in conflict with 
practical planning aims which relate to resources and realis- 
tic development potentials. Plans must also be cleared by 
regional party leaders before the administration submits - 
them for the approval of the regional council. 
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Central ministries and their departments have consider- 
able line control down to the implementation level. Horizon- 
tal co-ordination is weak and local involvement is 
inadequate. With privatization in the offing, lack of public 
participation represents a real obstacle in the existing top- 
down method. All these problems have contributed to unsat- 
isfactory co-operation between participants in the regional 
planning process and participants in the implementation 
process. 

The planning system itself is too rigid to adapt to local 
requirements. Its goal-setting mechanisms are too unrealis- 
tic to guide subsequent planning steps and details. Plans are 
thus unfulfilled, information is distorted, plan structures are 
often the subject of bargaining and plans themselves are 
frequently altered in mid-course. 

Formally, all decisions have to be made by political 
executives who are overloaded by the sheer number of 
decisions to be processed. Thus, with no evaluation, propo- 
sals are accepted. This situation elevates professionals un- 
reasonably and centralizes decision-making power. 

The economic and financial instruments of regional de- 
velopment are not adequate. Cost estimates are made in 
long- term plans without reference to financial resources. 

All these problems have contributed to the present econ- 
omic crisis and to popular unrest and demands for more 
participation. 

Regional and local revenues have no practical meaning 
as legally, territorial units do not exist. These levels of 
government are only acting as authorized by the central 
State. Thus, the potentials for the regional level institutions 
acting as mechanisms to reflect local aspirations and objec- 
tives into higher-level planning operations do not exist. 
These institutions do have capabilities to extend central 
government goals and targets. The present form of decon- 
centrated administration does not respond to local aspira- 
tions and objectives. Effective decentralized political bodies 
must be developed which at the local level can articulate 
objectives and at the intermediate level can synthesize local 
and national concerns. As Poland moves ahead with its 
privatization programme and introduces market mechan- 
isms the role of non-government organizations will also 
have to be reconsidered. 

The Polish case presents a situation where a strong 
national purpose of reconstruction required the centralized 
focusing of resources. The transition to new institutional 


arrangements for sub-national planning which respond to 
the above problems is seen as a national priority. 
(Kowalewski, 1987) 


Senegal* 


Senegal, a sub-Saharan country covering 197,000 square 
kilometres, has a population of about 7 million. Of that 
population, 70 per cent live in villages. Another 5 per cent 
are fishermen. 

The country gained independence from France in 1960. 
It has a free market economy. Senegal is characterized by 
long dry seasons and has suffered substantial drought since 
the early 1970s. Senegal has a gross national product per 
capita of $US370. Its industrial sector has grown at about 1 
per cent per year and is composed of nearly 300 firms. The 
country’s main exports are groundnuts, fish and phosphate. 
Tourism also accounts for foreign exchange earnings. 

Fifty-five per cent of the urban population live in the 
Dakar area (population 1.5 million) and four regional capi- 
tals have populations exceeding 100,000 each (Thies, 
Kaolack, Saint Louis and Ziguinchor). Due to geo-climatic 
reasons the population is unequally distributed. About 25 per 
cent of the population live along the coastal area. An equal 
proportion clusters in the Cap Vert Region which covers 
only 0.3 per cent of the country’s area. The best agricultural 
areas, in the southeast of Senegal, are still sparsely populated 
and the government is trying to encourage migration to that 
region. 

The country faces severe problems which are expressed 
by a falling standard of living and poor physical quality of 
life indicators. Life expectancy at birth is only 44 years while 
the infant mortality rate is as high as 137 per 1000. The adult 
literacy rate is a mere 11 per cent. 

Financial stability and regional balance are the priority 
concerns of the national Government. Due to the stagnant 
economy the first concern overshadows the second. The 


necessity to manage the rapid growth of the Dakar Region 


* Abstract of the paper prepared by André Samson. 
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Map 10. Senegal, administrative divisions 
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has, to a great extent, annulled goals of regional balance as 
this Region has demanded more than its share of legislative, 
administrative and planning efforts. 

The administrative base of the national and regional 
planning system is the Ministry of Planning and Co-oper- 
ation with its Planning Department, Plan Financing Depart- 
ment and Co-operation Department. The Statistics 
Department and Investments Department, once under this 
Ministry, have been shifted to the Ministry of Economics 
and Finance. Likewise the National Territory Development 


Department is now attached to the State Secretariat for 
Decentralization which is linked to the Office of the Presi- 
dent. At the national level this arrangement has created a gap 
between the generation and utilization of economic informa- 
tion. When the Investment Department was shifted to an- 
other ministry, the Ministry of Planning and Co-operation 
lost its main instrument to guide and control plan execution. 
Collaboration between the Planning Department and the 
National Territory Development Planning Division has 
become irregular. Such a link between macro-economic 


Figure 10. Senegal, institutional structure for regional development, planning and management 
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planning and the capital area territory master planning is 
essential for the implementation of national development 
planning. 

Planning in Senegal works through two instruments (see 
figure 10). These are the Economic and Social Development 
Plan and the National Territory Master Plan. Control of the 
plans is through the Higher Planning Council of Senegal 
under the chairmanship of the President of the Republic. 
This body reviews plans which are then submitted to the 
National Assembly. Before a plan is discussed in the Higher 
Planning Council opinions on it are given by the Economic 
and Social Council which is a representative body. Techni- 
cal control is through a number of commissions dealing with 
subjects such as education, health, and industry, and others. 
The functions of regional commissions have been handed 
over to the regional councils. These plans and their control 
have been complicated by the introduction of instruments 
intended to restructure and better co-ordinate the economy. 

The Structural Adjustment Programme (1982-1985) was 
prepared with the International Monetary Fu:.d in order to 
cope with the economic crisis. The Three-*. car Public In- 
vestments Programme was introduced in 1986 to link the 
rigid Development Plan to the annual national equipment 
budgets. The Public Investment Programme introduced the 
management of regional planning investment and sectoral 
development planning into the system. The first six Four- 
Year Development Plans emphasized external resource mo- 
bilization, replacing foreign ownership of productive assets, 
and expressed the Government’s role as “social provider” 
which included the provision of jobs and subsidized goods 
and services. Thus, more traditional comprehensive “‘devel- 
opment” planning with rigid targets and outlays has been 
tempered by more flexible economic and financial adjust- 
ment policies which at present juxtapose development plan- 
ning with innovative programming procedures. 

The Ministries of Planning and Cooperation, City Plan- 
ning, Finance and the State Secretariat for Decentralization 
are all involved in the preparation of urban projects. Since 
there is poor co-ordination between ministries, responsi- 
bilities are not well defined and relationships are unclear. It 
has often happened that projects appear in the regional plans 
but are not budgeted in the national plan during the prepara- 
tion of programmes. Often resources are not available for 
regional plan activities. There has not been a link between 
support to productive activities and urban investments. 
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In recent years many projects were financed even though 
they were not included in either the national or regional 
development plans but were the result of negotiations be- 
tween technical ministries and donors or of direct negotia- 
tion with the Treasury. Other projects which were included 
in the regional plans were carried forward to the next plan 
period for lack of funds. 

There are a number of technical agencies responsible for 
transport, electricity, water and other specialized services at 
the regional and local level which share problems such as 
low productivity, inadequate financial control and short 
supply of technical and managerial skills. It is important for 
these bodies to build infrastructure in a co-ordinated manner 
within regions to ensure the convergence of inputs required 
for economic and social development. This does not happen. 
These lacunae indicate weak arrangement in regional plan- 
ning. One of the causes of this is that all local bodies are 
organized under the Department of Local Government 
which comes under the authority of the Secretary of State 
for Decentralization. Local bodies are characterized by lack 
of funds, lack of information and a total absence of auton- 
omy when it comes to deciding on expenditure. In the case 
of Dakar and the Cap Vert Region a special Decentralization 
Law came into force in 1972 to address the development 
problems of the area. The Law provides for an “Urban 
Community” with a mayor for the three cities in the region 
in addition to the Regional Council (see figure 11). This has 
resulted in an overlap of authority. This is characteristic of 
the arrangements for sub-national planning in Senegal. 

The country is divided into five levels, each of which has 
administrative and political institutions. There are 10 re- 
gions which are divided into departments. Departments are 
composed of districts and municipalities. Villages in dis- 
tricts are Clustered into rural communities. Administration 
at each level is an extension of the Central Government, 
while councils at each level are decentralized self-governing 
units. Considering the small size of the country the planning 
machinery is complex. 

Another response to “better management” of limited fis- 
cal resources was the 1985 decision that regional develop- 
ment plans should be prepared by the Ministry of Planning 
and Co-operation in consultation with the State Secretariat 
for Decentralization. Involvement of sub-national institu- 
tions will be minimal. This is meant to result in more 
effective and realistic use of limited funds; however, it is a 
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Figure 11. Senegal, Dakar/Cap-Vert region: administrative division 
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Map 11. Senegal, Dakar/Cap Vert region, administrative divisions 
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clearly define lines of authority. Responsibilities are not 
always spelled out and in practice frequently involve actions 
shared amongst two or more agencies. 

From the Senegal case study one may conclude that the 
multiplicity of institutions is a constraint to the participation 
of the people. This is particularly true, in local authorities, 
in the planning process and in implementation. The decen- 
tralization policy which was introduced throughout the 
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country was not followed by a clear transfer of financial 
resources to local government, nor the setting out of simple 
rules regarding power-sharing and decision-making. 

A number of lessons emerge directly from the Senegalese 
case which are relevant to many other countries: 

(a) The territorial organizational system requires simpli- 
fication; 

(b) Financial autonomy and legal status should be ex- 
tended to decentralized authorities (regions, municipalities 
and rural communities); 

(c) Separation of powers between the State, the Region 
and Local government must be clearly defined; 

(d) Collaboration between all the authorities involved in 
the development planning process on the one hand and in 
implementation and control of the development policy on 
the other hand must be clearly prescribed; 


(e) Economic planning and territory master planning | 


should be linked; 

(f) A coherent status should be given to the regional 
development plans in the development planning process; 

(g) The participation of regional structures in planning, 
policy making and in the control of development plan im- 
plementation must be clarified; 

(h) The planning and information system must be im- 
proved and decentralized; 

(i) Training, at the central as well as at the regional and 
local levels, of the technical and political authorities includ- 
ing the elected representatives, must be enhanced. 

This is required so that the actors perceive the involve- 
ment of investment programming and financial control, 
understand the importance of organization and management 
in the development process and speak the same language 
when they cope with all that concern development planning. 

An anomaly in Senegal is that it has adopted an 
organizational structure which appears similar to those of 
large countries. It would be reasonable to expect the Central 
Government to carry out the unique functions of 
intermediate planning institutions in much larger countries. 
New arrangements for sub-national planning, in such 
settings, may involve the culling out of superfluous 
institutions at the meso-level if a two-tier, national-local 
system would be more effective. While decentralization is 
based on the transfer of power and aims to introduce greater 
involvement of citizens in the management of their own 
affairs, “deconcentration” tends on the contrary to bring the 
State closer to its administered bodies. Deconcentration is a 


part of centralisation. The delegation of powers by the 
central administration to its appointed representatives is 
another pattern in Senegal which is a form of centralisation. 
These authorities are solely responsible to the central 
administration and come under its powers. This problem is 
not unique to Senegal. 

Many questions lie unanswered: what is the trend of the 
Senegalese economy? What will be the structure of im- 
ports? What are the required inputs and expected 
outputs of productive units and how can this be altered 
to Senegal’s advantage? The present emphasis is on effi- 
ciency, programming, monitoring and year-to- year ana- 
lysis. This lack of a structural picture at the national level 
makes regional planning extremely problematic. (Samson, 
1987) 


10 


Venezuela* 


Venezuela is a South American country located at the 
northern extremity of the continent facing the Caribbean 
Sea. It has a population of about 17.3 million which has 
grown from only 5 million in 1951. Over 80 per cent of the 
population live in urban areas. Life expectancy at birth in 
Venezuela is 70 years, the adult literacy rate is 82 per cent 
and the infant mortality rate is 37 per 1000 births. 

The country covers 912,000 square kilometres and is 
composed of four major regions. These are the coastal 
highlands and the north-east Andean highlands; the lowland 
area around Lake Maracaibo; the central plains, including 
the Orinoco river basin; and, the Guayana highlands which 
is a largely impenetrable jungle. Venezuela is divided into 
20 states, the Federal District of the capital, two federal 
territories and 10 islands in the Caribbean organized as 
federal dependencies. The states which are officially auton- 
omous bodies are each headed by a governor appointed by 
the President. States are divided into administrative districts. 
Municipalities are governed by a municipal council which 
operates from the capital of each district. While they are 


* Abstract of the paper prepared by Rafael Pina and of research work by 
Christopher Benninger. 
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Map 12. Venezuela, administrative divisions 
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locally autonomous bodies they operate within the state and 
national framework. 

Over the past 50 years Venezuela has been transformed 
from an agricultural economy to an oil-based, industrial 
economy. This transition, in a free market situation, with the 
concentration of political and administrative power in Ca- 
racas has led to the rapid growth of the capital. The gross 
national product per capital of Venezuela is $US3080. The 
country has faced a recession in the 1980s due to a decline 
in oil prices, high governmental overheads, poor perfor- 
mance of the manufacturing sector and management of 
foreign debts. (Pina, 1987) 

The exploitation of natural resources has been a national 
priority since the 1920s. In 1939 national economic planning 
was introduced through the National Investment Programme 
which made isolated investments in various sectors of the 
economy. 

The first National Plan was prepared by the Central 
Office of Planning and Co-ordination (CORDIPLAN), after 
the country’s democratic Government was established in 
1958. Up to the Sixth National Plan sectoral aspects of 
national importance were prioritized and presented in the 
form of ministerial budgets and programmes. The Sixth Plan 
(1980-1985), however, presents investment and physical 
plans for each of the country’s nine administrative regions, 
as well as the traditional macro-economic development plan 
with sectoral divisions. 

The Ministry of Urban Development (MINDUR) is re- 
spunsible for establishing an urban development framework 
for the country at the national level. It also works at the 
regional and local levels where expertise is inadequate. 
MINDUR has also worked closely with major State-owned 
industries and with regional development corporations. 

During the 1960s the Government introduced measures 
to initiate industrialization to achieve import substitution. 
Diseconomies associated with agglomeration in the capital 
region led the Government to a policy of industrial dispersal, 
supported by investments in infrastructure and financial 
incentives. At the same time the Government initiated a 
strategy to exploit natural resources in the hinterland, such 
as iron ore and bauxite, with the development of new 
industrial and urban complexes for the production of 
cement, petro-chemicals, aluminium, iron and steel. These 
strategies led to a number of problems including 
over-exploitation of natural resources; deterioration of the 


environment; inefficient transport based on private 
automobiles; concentration of population, economic activity 
and services in the urban corridor between Caracas and 
Valencia; poor shelter and services in cities; and pronounced 
regional disparities in incomes. (Greenwood, 1984) 
Planning has been more concerned with national econ- 


‘omic development and growth. While there is a national 


framework for planning activities at the national, regional 
and local level, in practice all planning and administration 
is centralized at the national level. Since 1980 there has been 
an effort to deconcentrate these activities to the regional 
level, especially to ensure that the social and physical as- 
pects of economic growth are considered. However, power 
is concentrated in the President’s Office and in the hands of 
a national élite in the capital. The national State controls oil 
revenues which have accounted for as much as 80 per cent 
of total government resources. This has served to strengthen 
central power over the years. Every agency of national 
importance has its own headquarters in Caracas and deci- 
sions of importance emanate from there (Stewart, 1977). 

The Ministry of Urban Development, a national ministry, 
has prepared the larger and more important local develop- 
ment plans. At the settlement level there are limited staff and 
financial resources for preparing local development plans. 
There are a few cases where a municipality has a strong 
political base and prepares its own plan. 

Central land-use ordinances are intended to control urban 
development and are implemented in some cases by local 
town planning departments. Local authorities have limited 
powers. There are very limited sources of revenue at the 
local level and the municipal governments are dependent on 
the centre for capital improvements and operating budgets. 
Services are operated by the centre which in many countries 
would be locally managed. Municipalities lack responsi- 
bility for water, electricity or bus services. The central 
government has privatized solid waste disposal which was 
at one time a local function. Municipalities in Venezuela 
have been described as inefficient, as having limited powers 
and responsibilities and as being primarily concerned with 
political patronage through the distribution of local jobs and 
allocating land. (Gilbert, 1984) 

Municipalities are grouped into districts, each governed 
by a council. These councils appoint the administrative 
officers for their municipalities. Local-level participation in 
urban and regional development is through a series of 


multi-level advisory bodies. While the Presidential Decree 
forming these bodies (Venezuela, 1980) specified the 
creation of a Municipal Committee of Citizen Participation, 
its Composition was not stated. Therefore, participation in 
fact begins at the state level, through the Assembly. of 
Participation, which includes only three representatives 
from amongst all of the municipal councils within the state. 
It also includes just four representatives of neighbourhood 
associations. Participation of the community is indirect, 
through heads of various formal bodies. While the 
municipality is envisioned to take on more responsibilities 
in the implementation of development projects, only the 
presidents of municipal councils serve on the state-level 
Co-ordinating Committee for Administrative Activities. 
The more urbanized a state the less proportionate its 
representation will be on higher-level advisory bodies 
because the number of representatives from local bodies is 
specified and limited. The centralized decision-making 
process has made alliances between local and central 
government politicians an essential condition for growth of 
the local economy and provision of infrastructure to the 
population. (Gilbert, 1984) 

In the early 1960s there was concern over the effects of 
the centralizing of economic, administrative and political 
institutions in the capital which was restraining economic 
development elsewhere. This resulted in the initiation of a 
number of regional development organizations. (Venezuela, 
1981) The first of these was the well known Corporation 
Venezolana de Guayana which set up the new town, Ciudad 
Guayana, envisaged to act as a “growth pole” for a number 
of economic enterprises to exploit the area’s vast natural 
resources. In 1964 many other regional institutes, councils 
and foundations were created but there was no national 
strategy for regional development, nor precise definitions of 
jurisdictions of these agencies, nor any criteria to assess their 
success. These bodies were concerned mainly with econ- 
omic growth and reflected national planning which conti- 
nued to be economic and sectoral by nature. 

Functionally specific schemes are carried out by about 
100 autonomous public institutes and enterprises, attached 
to national ministries but in fact enjoying functional auton- 
omy. Most have their head offices in Caracas with branches 
in the states and metropolitan areas. In 1967 a separate 
department, ORCOPLAN (see figure 12), was set up within 
CORDIPLAN to co-ordinate all these bodies and, within 
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each region, a sub-office of CORDIPLAN was set up to 
serve as liaison between these numerous agencies and the 
regional development bodies. Decision- making was still 
centralized and non-participatory. Several reforms, mooted 
in the early 1970s, were intended to decentralize decision- 
making powers. However, the dramatic increase in oil 
revenues after 1973, which rested with the centre, in fact 
centralized decision-making even more. Concern over ef- 
fective utilization of the new petroleum wealth led to in- 
creased central government control over local spending. 

Again, responding to inequitable social and spatial devel- 
opment, the Government promulgated a decree which was 
to place the same importance on regional development plan- 
ning as on national economic and sectoral planning. The 
decree defined nine separate regions and established a Na- 
tional Council for Regional Development to advise the 
Central Government on regional development policies. This 
system is reflected at the regional, state and municipal level 
with the institution of regional development councils, as- 
semblies of participation at the state level and municipal 
committees of citizen participation at the municipal level. 
These advisory bodies represent a wide range of formal 
institutions. The regional development councils are sup- 
ported by ORCOPLAN which acts as a technical secretariat. 
Each region has a regional development corporation whose 
priority is to direct actions toward sub-regions with the 
greatest backwardness. They are also responsible for plan- 
ning, implementing, co-ordinating and monitoring develop- 
ment within their jurisdictions. Other decrees have required 
regional bodies to obtain greater participation and have 
brought decentralization aspects into the formulation of the 
national budget. (Allor, 1984) 

The Sixth National Plan is based on a regional approach 
which strengthens the hierarchy of settlements, provides 
disincentives against investment in the capital region and 
proposes concentration of development in five priority de- 
velopment areas. Public investments were concentrated in 
these urban areas. Rural priority development areas were 
also defined. The Plan also regionalized some of the cen- 
trally-managed utilities and national services. 

Regional planning is a recent development in Venezuela 
even though a number of regional and urban development 
programmes have been prepared and implemented. Urban- 
ization and concentration trends have remained unaltered. 
While complex institutional arrangements have been made 
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Figure 12. Venezuela, institutional structure for regional development planning and management 
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The Ministry for Urban Development is responsible for overall urban planning. It carries out development planning exercises at the national, regional 
and local levels, where expertise is absent. It works closely with regional development corporations and State-owned industries. The Ministry for the 
Environment and National Resources and the Ministry for Transport and Communications also participates in physical planning at all levels. 

Municipalities are grouped into districts which appoint administrative officers for each of the municipalies. 


the pattern is still one of deconcentration of central decision- 
making and technical capability, not decentralization of 
political, representative power. 

The participation of communities in development is ex- 
tremely limited while that of formal interest groups and 
special agencies is promoted. While there is a great deal of 
rhetoric about participation in the Venezuelan model the 
actual process is one of interlocking memberships between 
public advisory and deconcentrated administrative bodies. 
While the new multi-level planning arrangements ration- 
alize some of the functions at various levels, there is no 
participatory mechanism at the local level to express the 
aspirations of communities. 

Finances are highly centralized. The main funds for in- 
vestment come from the centre and hence along with them 
central decisions. Facilities and services are still “provided” 
from above. The intermediate level of government, the state, 
actually does very little. States exercise some control over 
education and the police. 

Sub-national institutional arrangements in Venezuela are 
an excellent example of a State using participatory mechan- 
isms to facilitate its own top-down directions. There is some 
mediation between local objectives and national ones but 
they must be expressed through the representation of an 
interest group which is a member of an advisory body. There 
is little evidence that this centrally-managed regional plan- 
ning system has effected more equitable distribution of 
economic benefits or reduced inter-regional disparities. Re- 
cent decrees do represent a trend toward regionalization of 
planning and management and the provision of wider 
powers to regional planning bodies. From a practical point 
of view, however, Venezuela has faced the problems in 
settlement- and regional-level planning which other develo- 
ping nations have similarly faced. These include the highly 
politicized character of decision-making, lack of expertise, 
inadequacies of the legal framework, problems of co-ordi- 
nation and organizational complexities. (Benninger, 1988) 
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Learning from experience: 
common deficiencies 


From the country cases, a number of common deficien- 
cies in institutional arrangements for subnational planning 
emerge. Some of them relate to the structure and organiza- 
tion of multi-level institutional systems themselves. Ration- 
alizing the institutional arrangements, in terms of the types 
of organizations, the roles they play and the links between 
them at the national, intermediate and local levels, is a 
problem common to all the case studies. Another common 
problem involves the processes which these organizations 
employ, which are inadequate to disaggregate national 
socio-economic goals to local areas or, conversely, to aggre- 
gate local plans through appropriate subnational institutions 
into the national mainstream. Finally, the human resources, 
in terms of skills, knowledge and sensitivity amongst politi- 
cians, public officials and the population at large, are not 
adequate to operate a participatory, multilevel management 
system. 

The cases bring out the conceptual problem of linking 
national socio-economic goals to local settlement planning 
and, conversely, channelling local aspirations and objectives 
into the regional and national planning framework. Despite 
the cases being representative of a variety of political and 
economic systems, all concluded that competent intermedi- 
ate institutions are required to facilitate appropriate “bot- 
tom-up” and “top-down” links. In all countries, there 
appears to be incompatibility between the manner of verti- 
cally organizing socio-economic strategies and the manner 
in which settlement development is carried out. A common 
problem is the large number of unco-ordinated bodies work- 
ing at the settlement level directed from above. Again, this 
emphasizes the need for adequate institutional arrangements 
to act as an interface between sectoral and spatial aspects of 
development. 

The case studies illustrate the shortcomings of ap- 
proaches which rely exclusively on technical solutions, such 
as the reliance on only infrastructure investments to redréss 
regional imbalances. In the same manner, the use of financial 
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incentives and disincentives to infiuence investment deci- 
sions on the part of the private sector has often created 
distortions in national economies. It is also clear that there 
is an inherent conflict between national economic goals 
expressed primarily in maximizing growth and social devel- 
opment objectives which are aimed at equity and balanced 
spatial allocation of services and benefits. Moreover, settle- 
ment planning continues to be indifferent to the real pro- 
cesses of social and economic change in developing 
countries, thus producing physical development plans which 
are both impractical and inapplicable, and furthermore, al- 
ready outdated and overtaken by events by the time they are 
approved. It is also clear from the case studies that while 
regional development planning may have overcome these 
deficiencies, it is plagued by the same inability to match 
planning with reality. The implementation of individual 
sectoral programmes takes place almost in isolation and 
often in conflict with others. In the majority of cases national 
socio-economic planning is implemented through budgets 
and financial transfers to sectoral schemes through exclusive 
hierarchies of vertically-linked agencies. Special projects 
are created for achieving high-priority objectives or putting 
infrastructural projects in place. In either case, these inputs 
flow down from sectoral ministries. They manifest them- 
selves as isolated activities in a local milieu where local 
service and facility requirements are clearly expressed. 
Urban settlement planning, rather than integrating these, 
emerge as an obstacle, because the methods, principles and 
values of town planning are linked more closely to a body 
of professional theory and irrelevant standards than to the 
resolution of priorities between spatial levels, economic 
groups and social interests. Rural settlement planning, 
which emphasizes sectoral integration and decentralization, 
often enters as a project, sponsored by a central ministry or 
a foreign donor, and the participatory and integrative aspects 
wither away after the sponsor phases out. 
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Organizational rationale 


While most governments use the word “decentraliza- 
tion”, they do not, in fact, subscribe to the handing over of 
political power and decision-making to subnational manage- 
ment institutions at the regional and local level. The case 
studies indicate that what is preferred is the deconcentration 
of central staff to regional and local branch offices, as an 
extension of central authority. Devolution of functions and 
powers to subnational bodies responsible to the local 
citizenry is indeed rare: in some cases, functions are dele- 


. gated to regional development corporations which have little 


accountability to the local population. However, most gov- 
ernments state that decentralization is a national goal. There 
appears to be a significant gap between the rhetoric of 
governments and their pragmatic requirements of govern- 
ing. This results in a lack of organizational rationale between 
decentralization of power and the devolution of planning, 
financial and administrative powers. A logical framework is 
required wherein administrative, financial, technical, politi- 
cal and private-sector agencies can all operate in the same 
system. 

Specialized development authorities often merely add 
one more entity. In some countries, there is duplication of 
effort which does not relate to narrowing the gap between 
policy intentions and policy outputs. This is often a reaction 
to regional demands for development institutions which 
symbolize their equality of political status. Duplication also 
results from competition between central organizations at 
the local level. In cases where there is a proliferation of new 
institutions or too rapid a move toward deconcentration of 
administration and decentralization of political decision- 
making, instability in staff and operating procedures emer- 
ges. Staff is spread too thinly and is overburdened. Incapable 
personnel are deputed to lower levels: often these are “pun- 
ishment postings”. Procedures designed for a highly cen- 
tralized system do not adapt to a complicated dispersed 
situation, causing delays and confusion. Where specialized 
regional development agencies have been used to deal with 
problems of national priority, there has not been a clear 


relationship between them and the district or local institu- 
tions. Such agencies have a national mandate and gain their 
authority directly from a sectoral ministry or a national- 
government secretariat. Intermediate and local institutions 
have general purposes and, usually, have a greater partici- 
patory element than special authorities. A variety of institu- 
tions have different jurisdictions which overlap and result in 
poor co- operation. Where there is incompatibility and lack 
of clarity between different institutions, it is seen that a 
number of small and insignificant projects are initiated and 
implemented. Another similar problem is lack of clarity in 
the relationships between technical, administrative and pol- 
itical institutions. In some national contexts higher-level 
authorities lay out the rules of a regional decision-making 
game which is played by decentralized political institutions 
and managed by deconcentrated administrative ones. Tech- 
nical institutions are co-ordinated locally by the administra- 
tive ones, to implement and maintain projects decided upon 
by the decentralized ones. These technical agencies are often 
branches of central departments. 

As a theoretical framework, two rational extremes 
emerge. There is a centralist extreme in which all decisions 
emanate from an enlightened and capable national core 
group of executives, supported by professional managers at 
various levels. The logical arrangement of such a system is 
well documented in the literature on corporate management. 
Centralists from both free- market and socialist economies 
idealize such a rationale which is organized as a well-inte- 
grated hierarchy of agencies and personnel with clear func- 
tions, lines of command and accountability. The other 
extreme draws largely from anarchist literature in which 
small settlement “states” negotiate equitably in a network of 
interactive channels through which the requirements of each 
independent community are optimally bargained. This ro- 
mantic model remains as elusive as the first is oppressive. 
The practical dilemma is that neither extreme is applicable! 
No neat model exists, interrelating a range of institutional 
options in which finance, participation, administration and 
technical implementation work together as an analogue of 
national socio-economic goals which, in turn, are the explicit 
aspirations of the concerned popular constituents. In a var- 
iety of arrangements between a hierarchy and a network, 
between a central state and a truly federal agglomeration of 
independent units, between a ruling centralized single-party 
authority and a multiparty system of people’s assemblies, 
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the functions of administration, finance, participation and 
technical capability must be rationally balanced. The case 
Studies show that, often, participatory arrangements extend 
to the local level but financial arrangements are centralized, 
or that adequate technical capability rests only in central 
ministries and their sectoral departments, or that financial 
and technical functionality has proceeded from the centre to 
the region but not to local bodies where administrative and 
participatory arrangements are well conceived. This imbal- 
ance between functional arrangements emerges as the most 
notable deficiency from the case studies. 

In all the case studies, national governments had assigned 
roles to organizations at the regional or intermediate level. 
The organizations at this level faced problems in carrying 
out both managerial and participatory aspects of their work. 
Lack of political decentralization and lack of financial de- 
volution meant regional officials had to respond to the 
decisions of national politicians in a milieu where local 
leaders, in theory, made decisions. Project resources were 
not controlled at the local level. This put professional plan- 
ners and managers at the regional level in a conflicting 
position, where they officially acted as a technical secretariat 
for a regional council but, in fact, had to rely on national 
politicians to be effective. In a similar vein, projects were 
not integrated with the local organizational structure but 
were implemented from central sectoral branches or spe- 
cialized agencies. Often, international donors, desirous of 
decentralization and “participation”, convinced central min- 
istries to set up parallel agencies and systems of committees 
to implement their projects. Field officers were often respon- 
sible to national agencies, and regional organizations had no 
real control. Thus, intermediate- level agencies were not 
properly related to the sectoral agencies having the statutory 
power and technical capability to plan and implement. This 
has resulted in competition for leadership amongst agencies. 

In a rational framework of subnational institutional 
arrangements, intermediate-level organizations should be 
the focus of participation as the “clearing house” between 
national and local interests, but the allocation of roles to the 
intermediate-level machinery is weak. The operational 
linkages amongst multilevel functions are not clear, and the 
administrative machinery for co-ordination at the regional 
level might exist on paper, but funds flow through sectoral 
channels. Even when a regional organization has statutory 
power, sectoral traditions make co-ordination of inputs 
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difficult. At the settlement level, there is little autonomy or 
capability, and this makes it difficult for regional planning 
organizations to get feedback and communication from 
below. The special focus on settlement-level organization 
which a multilevel system requires was not found in any of 
the cases. While governments express the need for 
decentralization, there is a trend to compartmentalize into 
sectors and, even, to create very specialized subsectoral 
agencies. Each agency builds its own hierarchy. At the same 
time, there is a growing awareness of the requirement for 
planning and co-ordination at the local level, in order to 
enhance links with the citizenry, to make projects 
contextually relevant and to mobilize local resources. 

Balanced, multilevel management systems are seen to be 
surfacing where institutional arrangements have matured 
over some period of time in a stable political environment. 
Where a multiparty political system is strong and political 
institutions at different levels are controlled by different 
parties, conflicting policies and inadequate financial trans- 
fers from above stifle development activities . There is a 
problem of operational relationships vis-a-vis decentraliza- 
tion of political power and devolution of administrative 
responsibility. In such a situation, where political pluralism 
leads to inefficiency, the administrative and technical in- 
stitutions are emphasized by national decision-makers as the 
most effective arrangement for achieving national goals. At 
the subnational level, administrative institutions often act as 
national “watchdogs”, through guidelines and procedures. 
As such, they exercise control over their parallel political 
institutions. In single-party systems, intermediate and local 
institutions mirror national and centralized goals and con- 
cerns. In authoritarian settings, the chief administrator at a 
subnational level might even chair an elected or selected 
political institution. 


Where there is political support for decentralization, the | 


creation of subnational decision-making assemblies often 
precedes the development of administrative, financial and 
technical capability to implement policies and decisions. 
Even where supporting institutions are created, the lack of 
appropriate personnel becomes a bottle-neck. A very com- 
mon experience of countries, which have built fairly bal- 
anced subnational institutional systems, is the lack of 
adequate financial independence at the lowest levels for the 
actualization of local objectives. This is highly related to the 
inadequate powers of subnational institutions to negotiate 
between local and national bodies, and it is closely related 


to the problems of resource mobilization and financial 
distribution between central and local bodies. Finally, all 
countries demonstrate an isolation of the private sector from 
the multilevel institutional arrangement, resulting in a large 
share of actual development work taking place outside the 
conceived institutional framework and plans. 
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Process deficiencies 


A number of deficiencies in the processes that intermedi- 
ate- level institutions are engaged in were identified. Three 
very different but interrelated processes were found defi- 
cient. These were the management processes, communica- 
tion processes and participatory processes. These processes 
relate to key procedures which were identified as generic to 
intermediate-level functions which require adequate man- 
agement, communications and participation to work. One 
key procedure is the link between central agencies and local 
ones which transform national socio- economic macro-goals 
into investment decisions at the regional level wherein the 
most effective type and location of infrastructure or activity 
must be prioritized. A very different procedure is responding 
to the aspirations and objectives of local communities, chan- 
nelling them upwards and integrating them at the intermedi- 
ate level with national programmes. These two multi-tier 
interactive procedures feed into the essential procedure of 
synthesizing the demands of very different client- groups 
into plans of action which are both responsive to local 
participatory aspirations and national goals. As is noted 
below, these three key procedures require the use of pro-. 
cesses which are deficient. 

The management processes were found to be product- 
oriented, which means they focused only on the technical 
efforts of getting projects implemented. Managements are 
weak in “process orientation”. They often see discussions 
and participatory functions as a waste of time and as acause 
of inefficiency. Processes which are time-consuming but 
which use extensive dialogue with key actors are often 
neglected in favour of quick result-oriented project ap- 
proaches, where criteria for success include the utilization 


of budgets, meeting of schedules and achieving of “targets” 
spelled out in plans. Even traditional, product-oriented man- 
agement processes were found weak. Defining roles, as- 
signing functions and tasks, programming investments, 
creating spatial plans and designing monitoring, feed- 
back and evaluation systems were not seen as dynamic 
elements to be managed but fixed components to be directed. 
Co-ordination, both vertically, within sectors, and horizon- 
tally, between sectoral agencies, is a deficiency. 

Processes of local participation in regional and national 
subplanning are lacking. Multilevel planning, rather than 
being formed of a system of dialogues, negotiations and 
decision-making between tiers, is merely a budgeting exer- 
cise, padded with budget trade-off exercises to give an 
appearance of participation. Methods which involve local 
interests and people in prioritizing, choosing, locating and 
implementing activities are inadequate. This, often, means 
plan targets at the central level are, in fact political slogans 
of national élites and not based on absorptive capacities or 
genuine requirements at the local level. This top-down pro- 
cedure results in distorted objectives at the lowest levels 
which simply attempt to create an appearance of compliance 
and achievement. In many countries, this has even resulted 
in false achievement reporting which aggregates into a very 
misleading national set of development indicators. Gener- 
ally, governments see participation as a means of obtaining 
people’s support for centrally initiated and planned pro- 
grammes: in this vein, participation is seen to facilitate 
government. Processes which mediate participation be- 
tween local groups and representatives of national socio- 
economic interests are usually employed only when local 
demands are expressed in a manner which threatens the 
national integrity. In no case had a government promoted an 
institutional arrangement in which participatory processes 
were designed for local communities to be autonomous, 
self-reliant and self-managed units. 

Communications processes are inappropriate. Central 
planning institutions rely on quantitative statistical systems, 
the databases of which are questionable, to guide macro- 
scale socio-economic programming. The use of decen- 
tralized representative bodies, to provide feedback on past 
development efforts, is rare. Often, deconcentrated bodies 
work at cross purposes at different levels, because they are 
communicating with different constituencies and interest- 
groups. Officials from national level agencies expect direc- 
tions and commands to communicate national 
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socio-economic goals: it is rare that officials of high-level 
agencies interact with lower-level officials to explain pro- 
grammes. Bodies at the intermediate level often lack the 
power to initiate discussions at the same level to bring about 
the convergence of the inputs required for successful devel- 
opment activities: paperwork and bureaucratic procedures, 
often, become a replacement for direct dialogue and nego- 
tiations. The inefficiencies of such a system often lead to a 
dual system - one on paper and one actual. While a number 
of intermediate-level institutional arrangements include 
statistical units, they are weak in genuine communications. 

The neglect of management, communications and partici- 
patory processes, particularly at the intermediate level, has 
had numerous negative results. In many cases, subnational 
planning institutions are bypassed by central agencies and 
regional plans are undermined by funding of ad hoc schemes 
and projects outside the plan framework. Policies which are 
spelt out at the national level are not clear at the local level: 
immediate requirements often result in policy incompati- 
bility between levels. Deconcentration of central agencies to 
regional and local branches has led to a top-down processes, 
lack of horizontal co-ordination, duplication of effort and, 
even, competition. Within a system of top-down sectoral 
planning and implementation, the spatial element is lost: 
intermediate planning institutions are uniquely placed to 
initiate processes which link sectoral and spatial aspects of 
development planning and management, but they lack the 
powers to achieve such a synthesis. Even within sectoral 
lines, there is no process which co-ordinates related private 
investments. 

Sectoral agencies draw a very sharp distinction between 
public and private sectors. Subnational planning institutions 
try to direct the private sector through restrictions and 
limited incentives, but there is confusion between processes 
of control and processes of development. Thus, the relation- 
ship is antagonistic, and very little promotion and facilitation 
of development of the private sector within a public frame- 
work is achieved. Specialized development authorities, also, 
lack facilitating procedures and are too weak to arbitrate 
between sectoral agencies and the private sector. In a num- 
ber of settings where they do implement substantial infra- 
structural projects, they tend to cut initial emplacement costs 
through dubious bidding processes. This results in hesitancy 
on the part of local bodies to assume the operational and 
maintenance costs of projects built under poor supervision 
and to low standards. 
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Local bodies are often so weak in personnel and finances 
that their capability to perform participatory roles and plan- 
ning procedures is severely hampered. Intermediate and 
local bodies lack the capability and freedom to make fin- 
ancial decisions but are also called upon to co-ordinate and 
integrate budget- dependent activities. While one of the 
main capacities required of intermediate planning institu- 
tions is the creation and operation of communications pro- 
cesses, they are not able to manage information and filter it 
to those agencies above and below who require it. Without 
adequate information systems these subnational bodies can- 
not maintain a balance between upward and downward 
movement of decisions. 

Intermediate-levei representative assemblies should be 
able to debate and integrate national and local interests. 
While these agencies are assumed to be decentralized inter- 
mediate decision-making units, they, often, are mere hand- 
maidens of higher-level bodies, there being a number of 
mechanisms employed to ensure that these bodies follow 
directives from above. These relate to the processes through 
which their leadership is selected and members are chosen, 
and statutory limitations on their powers and functions and 
the means of funding their decisions. Often, their manage- 
ment procedures are carried out by a deconcentrated institu- 
tion having only token links with the assembly and 
dominated by professional bureaucrats whose loyalties lie 
with the centre. Thus, processes which link democratic 
decision-making with professional management processes 
are difficult to implement. 

A main deficiency is in those processes required to refine 
and reconcile national policies between line ministries and 
aggregate them at the regional level. At the same time, 
processes which determine how decisions are formulated 
and co- ordinated and flow from lower levels to higher levels 
are very weak or non-existent. Regional development plan- 
ning arrangements have not been able to link clearly with 
national socio-economic policy, and they have little input at 
the national level. These deficiencies in processes severely 
hamper national development efforts, and the potential roles 
of small and intermediate towns in national development 
cannot be exploited until these deficiencies are resolved. 
Their roles in: (a) providing inputs for production in rural 
areas; (b) collecting, processing and marketing rural pro- 
duce; and (c) s rvicing equipment and people in agricultural 
areas, take resources away from investments in production. 


At the same time, local communities stagnate and key 
human and natural resources are underutilized. 


Human resources 


Deficiencies in organizational rationale and related defi- 
ciencies in processes are amplified by human resources 
deficiencies in official personnel and non-official actors 
alike. Elected officials, also, were found inadequately pre- 
pared to carry out their decision-making and management 
roles. Those who are now handling subnational (regional) 
level management come from the administrative or technical 
services and they lack transactional skills which would 
facilitate interrelationships between themselves and national 
and local agencies. These involve communication skills, 
negotiating skills, prioritizing skills and public-relations 
skills. They lack capability in translating national socio- 
economic goals into contextual objectives. Programming 
and investment-plarining skills are, also, weak at the subna- 
tional level in all countries. Lack of simple skills in co-ordi- 
nation, monitoring and project evaluation hinder the 
functioning of subnational planning and development in- 
stitutions. Often, personnel placed at the intermediate level 
lack knowledge of national planning formulation mechan- 
isms and multilevel planning procedures. In some contexts, 
they also do not know the organizational and financial 
arrangements in and between different tiers of administra- 
tion and government. In almost all settings, bureaucrats who 
must mediate between different levels lack sensitivity to 
local constituencies and micro-level planning issues. Many 
have patronizing attitudes towards local officials and repre- 
sentatives, and this stifles effective participation in planning. 

Another area of human resources deficiency lies in the 
subnational-level politicians who make decisions and set 
pelicy. They often place the needs of their constituencies and 
short-term objectives over long-term, integrated and signi- 
ficant objectives. Many are elected into positions because 
they are economic, religious or social leaders, and enter the 
system without any knowledge of multilevel planning ma- 
chinery or procedures. 


A key deficiency in all countries is a lack of capability to 
prepare suitable plans at the subnational level and local 
level. Even those planners who have skills in national, 
macro-economic planning or local town planning are not 
able to transform these skills into the kinds of location-spe- 
cific investment plans required at the intermediate level. 
Either planners are ill- prepared or they are simply not 
available. It also emerges that planners must be managers as 
well as report-makers; they lack the skills to monitor and 
evaluate; they often are more loyal to alien professional 
methods and standards than to contextual and situational 
requirements. 

Financial-management capabilities are poorly developed 
at all levels. This extends to poor resource mobilization, lack 
of analysis of comparative costs and benefits of investment 
options, inadequate project management and poorly con- 
ceived institutional accounting and auditing systems. Issues 
related to regional balance, financial independence of bodies 
at various levels and actual decision-making powers of 
decentralized bodies cannot be confronted unless this gap is 
filled. Local bodies now face a crisis of high maintenance 
costs, because projects are evaluated on the basis of initial 
costs and not on life-cycle budgeting. Personnel capabilities 
in obtaining more value-for-money from new projects, in 
generating funds and in rationally cutting costs in times of 
recession are lacking. 

It is very difficult, in all contexts, to depute experienced 
personnel from national and provincial capital cities to dis- 
trict and regional headquarter towns: public-service reforms 
are lagging behind deconcentration and decentralization. At 
the lowest level, it is extremely difficult to retain good staff: 
local-level personnel cannot interpret policy at their level 
and they lack skills in integrating lower-level aspirations 
with general national goals. A common problem is that the 
posts required to carry out intermediate-level functions and 
processes have not even been created. These human resource 
deficiencies must be dealt with. 

Experience indicates that macro-level planners and urban 
planners in national settings are available and competent. 
However, planners with appropriate skills, knowledge and 
sensitivity, who can deal with intermediate-level issues and 
problems, simply do not exist in many countries. Those who 
do exist are reluctant to live outside the capital, not only 
because of the conditions in district headquarters but also 
because absence from the national capital also takes them 
out of the mainstream of ideas and career opportunities. 
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Given all the other common problems, high-quality profes- 
sionals find such postings frustrating. None ~f the countries 
has a clear profile of what a regional development planner 
should be like: it is a common experience that generalist 
administrators fill these posts. 

While professional planners, as such, are not qualified or 
prepared to work at the subnational level, all the countries 
have a considerable experience with regional and settlement 
level development and have an established cadre of persons 
with considerable potential in the area. However, they lack 
opportunities to upgrade their skills: existing training institu- 
tions in developing countries are weak in intermediate- level 
planning and management. Materials for training are inade- 
quate, and capable trainers are not available. A common 
problem is the absence of required institutional inputs to 
exploit the personnel who can be enhanced to play important 
roles in new subnational institutional arrangements. 

The case studies indicate that the range of common prob- 
lems and deficiencies is very wide. It is, therefore, important 
to focus on key areas where national governments can have 
an impact. Each will have to consider its own socio-political 
historical setting, its level of economic development and its 
culture of government. The development of human resour- 
ces emerge as one of the most cost-effective means which is 
now neglected. Supporting programmatic and policy- 
oriented research emerge as another area of action, given the 
requirement of context-specific information and knowledge. 
However, national governments have not focused on the 
analysis of their institutional arrangements for subnational 
management. Many of the deficiencies in the organizational 
rationale, processes and human resources are results of 
poorly conceived legal frameworks from which these in- 
stitutions were created. The roles, jurisdictions, powers, 
functions and links between parts of multilevel institutional 
systems must be clearly laid out. This often means that the 
Clarity of the formative legislation is lacking and that statu- 
tory actions are required. Deficiencies in institutional ration- 
ale, procedures and human resources are interrelated, so that 
attacking only one in isolation would not be wise. An inte- 
grated strategy of combining new institutional arrangements 
and human resources development is indicated. 


ISSUES AND 
ACTIONS 
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In the previous chapter a number of common deficiencies 
in institutional arrangements emerged. National govern- 
ments are concerned with these, as they exacerbate problems 
such as redressing regional imbalance and social inequity. 
In times of austerity, national governments focus on macro- 
economic and fiscal strategies, often neglecting human set- 
tlements. This has a detrimental effect on both urban and 
rural areas, since settlements play a key role in economic 
revitalization. The common viewpoint that expenditure on 
them represent a non- productive social investment must be 
cast aside in favour of policies which strengthen the roles of 
settlements in achieving national socio-economic objec- 
tives. The “rediscovery” of local government and the private 
sector often reflects an attitude of off-loading responsibility 
rather than a realization of and commitment to development 
processes, but many governments have identified the role of 
indigenous, local production in achieving growth and 
equity, and new strategies are emerging which reflect this. 
Such approaches use national initiatives as a catalyst for 
local ones, while using local objectives to temper national 
goals. An analysis of different country situations indicates 
that institutional development at the regional level is essen- 
tial for this to function. Issues such as decentralization and 
participation, which in the past have been argued from 
moralistic or ideological grounds, now take on pragmatic 
connotations. To implement new strategies, enhanced sub- 
national institutional arrangements for regional planning 
must be promoted. In addition to rationalizing organiza- 
tional structures, institutional processes and human resour- 
ces must also be enhanced. The new pragmatism must be 
reflected in new actions around key policy issues. 


Rationalizing institutional 
arrangements 


Experts agree that institutional arrangements lack a struc- 
tural rationale. The roles, types and links which characterize 
regional management institutions often act at cross-purposes 
with one another. Key policy issues from which action arises 
include deconcentrated versus decentralized roles; sectoral 
versus territorial types of arrangements; and hierarchical 
versus multidirectional links. A logic emerges that a set of 
mutually supportive actions should be taken to rationalize 
institutional arrangements for regional management. 
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Roles of institutions 


Most countries have “decentralization strategies”. How- 
ever, the dispersal of national officials through the creation 
of regional and local branches of central ministries is merely 
an extension of central-government authority. This is a 
process of deconcentration. Under such a system, regional- 
level officials fail to reflect local aspirations or to motivate 
support. This has left a gap between the nature of the social 
and economic development being implemented and national 
socio-economic goals. This erodes both national goal 
achievement and local-level realization of objectives. If this 
deficiency is to be overcome, representative decision-mak- 
ing bodies, which have control over the administrative, 
planning and supportive functions of government, must be 
created at the regional and local levels. Thus, decentraliza- 
tion, in its true sense, clarifies the role of democratic bodies 
at distinct territorial tiers of government. Interdependencies 
have been found to define the roles of institutions. (Tomic, 
1982) In most cases, administrative institutions are domi- 
nant, because they receive and pass on instructions to 


achieve specific objectives from above. These hierarchical 
roles subdue those of decentralized bodies. Specialized plan- 
ning institutions, the functions of which are to create and 
transmit technical and normative information, act as “‘hand- 
maidens” of administrative bodies and not facilitators of 
democratic institutions. Similarly, supportive institutions 
which supply services and inputs to the entire institutional 
system, are found to be totally independent of regional and 
local-level decision-making. Even their horizontal co-ordi- 
nation with hierarchical administrative institutions is weak, 
causing duplication, incompatibility and conflict. 

The policy issue is a choice between making the hierar- 
chical bond among national political decisions and local 
implementation efficient or enhancing planning and suppor- 
tive roles at the regional level by decentralizing democratic 
institutions to the subnational level. This is a question of 
deconcentration versus decentralization. Most governments 
desire a strong measure of hierarchical control but under- 
stand the essential role of regional-level decision-making 
and horizontal co-ordination. Thus, steps towards decentral- 
ization are deliberate but cautious. Action which govern- 
ments can take involves progressive policy decisions to 
enhance regional and local decision-making. These steps 
must be reinforced by a parallel development of planning 
and supportive roles at the intermediate level, responsible to 
subnational political institutions. Given the paucity of plan- 
ners and managers in most developing countries, such 
policies must focus scarce human resources on emerging 
regional, decentralized decision-making points. This ap- 
pears to be a precursor to effective local-level government. 
Human resources should not be spread too thinly and inef- 
fectively. Previously, change has usually resulted in a domi- 
nant-dependent relationship between central governments 
and local ones in the absence of a mechanism to articulate 
local demands at higher levels. Regional decentralized in- 
stitutions should include representatives from local bodies 
who can negotiate for demands based on knowledge of local 
needs. Such institutions should also include representatives 
of national political bodies who can espouse national pur- 
poses and integrate them with regional strategies. If inter- 
mediate-level bodies are to bring a synthesis between 
national goals and diverse local objectives, there needs to be 
a balanced developmentof institutions with political, admin- 
istrative, planning and supportive roles which reinforce one 
another. 
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Local bodies should also be enhanced through broad 
policy action, as a corollary to new regional arrangements. 
They should decide which initiatives are best suited to local 
conditions so as to achieve local objectives within resources 
mobilized and negotiated by them. 


Types of institutions 


There is a “double institutional structure” which tends to 
exhibit conflicts between horizontal co-ordination and ver- 
tical control. (Kusnetzoff, 1987) Developing countries are 
characterized by two types of institutions, namely, territorial 
and functional. On the one hand, a national socio-economic 
policy is framed at the top to be reflected through a vertical 
hierarchy at the regional and local levels. These territorial 
units are expected to co-ordinate horizontally at their respec- 
tive levels. Simultaneously, each ministry is extending its 
functional policies and programmes independently through 
its technical branches. At the smaller territorial levels, a 
conflict arises between powerful vertical sectoral co-ordina- 


tion and effective horizontal territorial co-ordination. A 


variation of the deconcentration of functional management 
is the delegation of both decision-making and management 
to specialized agencies. This creates a third element of 
conflict. A logic is emerging that the key purpose of regional 
institutions is the resolution of these conflicting types of 
institutional arrangements. 

The issue here is between enhancing a vertically sectoral 
approach or a horizontally co-ordinated territorial approach. 
This is a question of deconcentration and delegation versus 
devolution. The deconcentrated approach extends central 
functional competence efficiently but does not respond to 
contextual constraints and potential. Devolution transfers 
resources and functions to subnational institutions which can 
be integrated with regional strategies, directed by decen- 
tralized bodies. National governments are becoming aware 
that types of arrangements of which powers are devolved to 
territorial institutions are appropriate. 

Another policy issue arises out of the assignment of both 
decision-making and management to special agencies, such 
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as regional development corporations or urban development 
authorities. While deconcentration appears efficient, it 
might be resented by local leaders. Specialized agencies 
create a perception of central-government interest in a spe- 
cific region but are local proxies for national concerns. This 
is an issue of delegation versus devolution. Delegation 
counteracts decentralized, territorial institutions in the same 
manner in which hierarchical and sectoral agencies do. 
These specialized agencies often overlap several territorial 
boundaries, making them unaccountable to local people. 
They can be even more resistant to horizontal co-ordination 
than sectoral branches. 

Action is necessary which devolve policy articulation 
functions and decision-making to the regional level. This 
requires that administrative, planning and supportive func- 
tions be enhanced within territorial institutions and that they 
receive direction from a decentralized political body at that 
level. It is a unique function of regional institutions to 
synthesize national goals with local requirements and to 
express these aggregate purposes as regional strategies. In 
order to achieve this, they need to be empowered to design 
investment programmes and to direct development to par- 
ticular locations. Action should be taken to limit the role of 
specialized agencies. Restrictions should be placed on their 
receipt of funds from international agencies which prefer the 
“simplicity” and “efficiency” of these professional agencies 
over participatory ones. Appropriate policy action will inte- 
grate these regional types of institutional actors with the 
decentralized roles of decision- making bodies in a com- 
patible manner. 

This arrangement needs to be supported by policy actions 
which devolves resources and functions to the local level. 
Local bodies should be capable of expressing their own 
objectives and be empowered to negotiate for their share of 
regional investments. They should have the technical com- 
petence to implement and maintain projects. There appears 
to be a logic to the devolution of the planning and manage- 
ment of networks to the regional level and the devolution of 
the decisions over other inputs to lower levels. Thus, a 
regional institution would prioritize trunk-road, electrical, 
irrigation, marketing and communication networks in sup- 
port of regional strategies, while local bodies would plan and 
manage user-end networks and local projects in support of 
their own objectives. Productive, service, health, educa- 
tional and recreational activities would be decided upon by 
local bodies. The distribution of grants to local levels should 


take place within regional institutions. This implies shifting 
many national ministerial planning functions to regional 
institutions and devolving support functions as far down 
territorial tiers as competence allows. 
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Institutional links 


Governments have come to realize that, if new decen- 
tralized roles are to be enhanced through the strengthening 
of territorial types of arrangements, appropriate links need 
to be set in place. These would clarify relations between 
decentralized bodies, administrative organizations, plan- 
ning institutions and supportive agencies. Administrative, 
planning and technical institutions should know from which 
authority decision-making emanates: Likewise, there Should 
be aclear distinction between the powers and limitations of 
national, regional and local political bodies. A system of 
negotiations between them must be developed which re- 
flects different sets of priorities within limited resources. 

The key issue is whether legal. arrangements which have 
been designed to transmit decisions, information and resour- 
ces down a hierarchical, tiered system should be made 
efficient in doing so or should be redesigned to transform 
these unidirectional modes into interactive networks. A na- 
tional socio-economic policy is weakened by top-down sys- 
tems of links which promote programmes for which there is 
neither desire to implement nor support for maintenance at 
the local level. A number of governments are cognizant of 
this problem and are exploring means to resolve it. 

Policy action involves statutory changes which redefine 
links within new institutional arrangements. The powers of 
regional management bodies need to be restructured. Legis- 
lation should create procedures which promote “trade-off” 
and negotiating processes between local, regional and na- 
tional types of decision-making bodies. These negotiating 
mechanisms could then become the key links. Legislation 
should also devolve functional capability. Policy action need 
to be taken which authorize local bodies to levy sufficient 
taxes for performing their functions and which empower 
regional bodies to direct financial grants and loans. A logic 


emerges that, at the regional level, administrative, planning 
and supportive roles should be embodied in one entity of a 
territorial nature. With adequate finances and appropriate 
legal powers, such bodies would attain a significance which 
ensured that central sectoral ministries respond to their con- 
textual wisdom. Such restructuring should be extended to 
local-level institutions to ensure that regional dominance 
does not merely replace national hegemony. 
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Enhancing institutional processes 


Debate over the rational institutional arrangements most 
appropriate for developing societies has opened a discussion 
on processes which are innate to any system of government. 
The quality of participation, management and information 
systems is often so weak that they act as barriers to develop- 
ment as opposed to channels. Key policy issues from which 
actions emerge include participatory versus top-down forms 
of decision-making, and closed versus “process-oriented” 
management, and quantitative/directive versus interac- 
tive/user-oriented information systems. A logic emerges that 
a set of interrelated actions should be taken, if these pro- 
cesses are to operate in a manner supportive of new institu- 
tional arrangements for regional management. 
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Participation through institutions 


Governments and experts alike agree that institutional 
arrangements are required to enhance the participation of the 
people through representative agents. This is particularly 
relevant at the regional level, where the prime processes are 
those of optimizing trade-offs between goals and objectives 
emanating from both national and local levels. Participation 
is essential in negotiating fulfilment of demands which 
exceed resources. Different types of participation are char- 
acterized as those which: (a) facilitate governmental deci- 
sions; (b) mediate between local and national interests, or 
between segments of local or regional communities; and (c) 
empower self-government. 

Subnational institutions emerge as creatures of national 
ones. If national governments are to be effective, it is in their 
interest to ensure that their sectoral ministries and 
departments be responsive to management decisions of 
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subnational bodies. Both the facilitation and mediation 
issues arise. Increasing needs, generated by rapid 
demographic and economic change, result in a range of 


demands for services, facilities and infrastructure which 


governments are called upon to provide. There are also 
conflicting demands from national agencies and local bodies 
which need to be mediated. 

The facilitation issue is whether governments should 
meet demands completely or local communities should ease 
governments’ responsibilities by supplying some inputs. 
Most governments use mechanisms such as self-help to 
facilitate their programmes and would like to extend this 
process. The mediation issue focuses on the efficiency and 
expediency achieved in the direction of resources by higher- 
level bodies, as opposed to the appropriateness and fairness 
achieved in a system of mediation between bodies seeking 
investments. Most governments desire efficiency, expedi- 
ency, appropriateness and fairness; thus, they seek a middle 
position. With a poorly developed mediating environment, 
regional and local demands can create chaos. Thus, most 
governments want to nurture processes of mediation. The 
promotion of self-government is an issue of degree between 
that which enhances the national entity and that which 
threatens its integrity. There is an international trend toward 
enhanced self- government promoted by most national gov- 
ernments within their boundaries, but this is a cautious and 
gradual process. 

Policy action involves the extension of participatory op- 
portunities to decentralized bodies at different tiers which 
will facilitate the achievement of national development 
goals, regional objectives and local initiatives. New arrange- 
ments can be introduced whereby conflicting aspirations can 
be mediated through regional planning institutions and de- 
cision-making bodies. National governments should stimu- 
late this process by ensuring participation of local bodies and 
different sectors of the society in regional development 
decisions. Self-reliance can be promoted at the regional level 
by action which ensures that participative decision-making 
bodies have directive powers over administrative, planning 
and support agencies working in their region. The ideas of 
regional and local democratically elected representatives 
ought to be recognized in the choice-optimizing system. 
Where leaders of “decentralized” bodies are appointed, ac- 
tions should be taken to ensure that they are elected. Advi- 
sory functions of local represéntative bodies should be 
changed to directive ones. Participation is a process which 


can facilitate reaching national goals, mediate in implement- 
ing regional strategies and empower local bodies to reach 
their objectives. 
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Management of institutions 


The management process often reinforces top-down hier- 
archical systems and is resistant to “process-oriented func- 
tions”. Inefficiency, incompetence and corruption represent 
regressive processes which characterize many existing re- 
gional- level management institutions. It is in the interest of 
national governments to enhance management processes 
which will promote national goals and local-level objec- 
tives. Reflecting regional, ethnic and political divisions in 
the style of administration, planning and support manage- 
ment hampers almost all governments. Management often 
becomes a miniature of the national political and economic 
landscape. Instead of a catalyst for change, management 
becomes a barrier. 

The policy issue emerges as an expression of closed and 
authoritarian cultures of management, which are compatible 
with the status quo, as opposed to an interactive, merit-based 
culture of co-ordination and implementation. The latter 
might disrupt existing vested interests and involve real costs 
which must be weighed. Regional management bodies are 
adequaiely removed from local administrative and political 
cultures to develop their own objective patterns of beha- 
viour. They are also close enough to these bodies to in- 


fluence them constructively. Thus, regional- level 


institutions offer an effective entry point for enhanced man- 
agement, and many governments recognize this. 

Policy action should focus on regional institutions. New 
management systems and cultures can be diffused from 
these nodes to other subnational-level institutions. The train- 
ing of existing staff has a high priority, but young graduates 
from new management cultures should be introduced into 
the system at key points and they should be given adequate 
powers. A system of rewards and obligations needs to be 
introduced which encourages effective management, and 
harsh penalties applied to combat corruption. Public service 


reforms should promote result- oriented behaviour, and per- 
manent appointments to key co-ordinating positions should 
be avoided. Time-bound contracts, which encourage move- 
ment between the public and private sectors, should be 
employed for professional posts. Periodic reviews of 
achievement should be carried out on a scheduled basis, and 
public-service reforms should reward effective managers 
and ensure that careers in regional management and plan- 
ning are attractive to capable professionals. 

Policy action which uses the private sector, either alone 
as a contractor or as a joint-venture partner, should be 
considered, although caution needs to be exercised in these 
arrangements. Where cross-subsidies are inherent in a ser- 
vice, the poor might suffer. Privatization can be used to bring 
into public-sector activities private-sector characteristics, 
such as efficiency and profitability. Consultants from pri- 
vate-sector advisory firms can offer expertise in organiza- 
tional and personnel arrangements and procedures. Regional 
planning organizations are in an excellent position to pro- 
mote investments from the private sector towards the 
achievement of public purposes. 

Financial management should be addressed through pol- 
icy actions which promote resource mobilization, cost-ef- 
fective utilization of resources, maintenance of existing 
infrastructure and effective investment planning. Regional 
institutions can use incentives to encourage effective finan- 
cial management at the local level. They can objectively 
balance investments among local bodies and apply audit 
functions against local expenditures which local politics 
inhibit. Opportunities for enhancing regional and local tax 
bases must be provided. Stability in the allocation of resour- 
ces needs to be ensured, while promoting local account- 
ability for mobilization. Policy action include an objective 
system of grants and loans which reward local effectiveness 
in resource mobilization and recognize variations in local 
requirements. 
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Communications within 
institutional systems 


The communications process is too weak in most contexts 
to sustain a well-managed, participatory, interactive territor- 
ial and decentralized institutional arrangement. New ar- 
rangements and processes should be facilitated by a strong 
regional management communications system. Too many 
data flow from lower tiers to upper ones, and too many 
decisions flow down. There is a surplus of facts and a dearth 
of information, when decisions are to be made. In many 
contexts, even the data are erroneous. 

The policy issue is between arrangements which merely 
direct decisions and transmit facts and those which create a 
network for negotiation and the exchange of information 
among appropriate users. The latter choice is based on 
communications of national socio-economic goals to subna- 
tional decision-making, administrative, planning and sup- 
port agencies. It assumes that the needs and objectives of 
local bodies are communicated to regional decision-making 
fora. It assumes that facts can be submitted at the regional 
level, to generate formative information which tempers na- 
tional, regional and local strategies. 

Policy action should be instituted for such a system of 
information exchanges, dialogues and negotiations to be 
effective. Information systems which transmit knowledge 
and sensitivity to appropriate decentralized decision-making 
points need to be built. The skills to process information and 
Carry Out negotiations have to be created. Guidelines should 
be designed by which regions can prepare plans, dovetailed 
to the national ones, and integrating local ones. The use, 
reuse and appropriate modification of guidelines will high- 
light strategic information deficiencies and motivate their 
resolution. The design of formulae which assign resources 
to different regions and local bodies, based on needs and 
achievements, is also required. The “shelf of schemes” 
concept, whereby local governments can choose from pre- 
packaged inputs, will aid the trade-off process between one 
institution and another. The emplacement of simple, effec- 
tive and decision-oriented information systems needs to be 
promoted. 
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Human resources development 


Actors in the system are ill-prepared to carry out new 
decentralized roles; to manage new types of institutions; or 
to facilitate links which depend on communication and 
participation. Key policy issues from which actions emanate 
include the use of generalist administrators versus a spe- 
cially developed core-group of regional planners and man- 
agers; the utility of the present vision of senior 
decision-makers versus that of new perspectives of institu- 
tional arrangements and processes; and mass awareness 
versus the isolation of the people from decision-making. A 
logic emerges that skills, knowledge and sensitivity need to 
be enhanced in each group of actors, if new institutional 
arrangements and processes within them are to be effective. 
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Public servants in multilevel 
planning systems 


Public servants in all countries require training toenhance 
their skills, knowledge and sensitivity, but at the regional 
management level, this problem is acute, because new in- 
stitutional arrangements, processes and actors are emerging. 

One policy issue that arises is whether traditional person- 
nel can handle the functions inherent in a multilevel planning 
system or a professional cadre of planners and managers is 
required. Experts feel that an especially qualified group is 
required to work at the regional level and that it must have 
a unique set of capabilities. A second policy issue that 
emerges is whether traditional governmental service stand- 
ards and educational qualifications are adequate for the 
rank-and-file public servants who will manage sucha system 
at various levels or new institutional arrangements will 
require across-the-board human resources development and 


public-service reforms. Governments recognize that 
changes are needed simultaneously in public-service and 
institutional arrangements. 

Policy action by governments in this area includes the 
funding and design of appropriate training mechanisms, 
rewarding those who are trained, ensuring a link between 
training and work assignment, and developing trainers and 
their methods. These could be achieved through support to 
a training centre. The focus should, first, be on preparing a 
core management team at the regional level. One of the 
team’s responsibilities should, then, be the development of 
fellow public servants. Thus, training would complement 
the establishment of new institutional types, roles and links. 
It would support effective participation, management and 
communication. Where new links touch national and local 
institutions, requiring new roles or even types of bodies, 
training needs to support the progressive extension of the 
decentralization transformation. Public-service reforms are 
required which provide status and opportunity at the subna- 
tional level and compensate capable people for the “cost” of 
living away from national centres. Such reforms must em- 
place procedures which enhance objective recruitment and 
promotion. 
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Key decision-makers and 
multilevel planning 


Politicians and senior bureaucrats are not sensitive to 
“bottom-up” processes. Decentralization, devolution and 
participation threaten their powers and prerogatives. They 
are unaware of grassroots concerns and issues. They often 
are ignorant of inter-institutional arrangements and pro- 
cesses. 

Though it appears obvious to independent policy ana- 
lysts, there is a policy issue for high-level decision-makers 
themselves as to whether or not their awareness and sensi- 
tivity do require upgrading. They often have a vested interest 
in a vision of institutions which are hierarchical and top- 
down. New governments inherit administrators, planners 


and technicians, while old governments evolve to meet new 
challenges, but an entrenched elite of decision-makers can 
stifle change. 

Policy action should be taken by governments to en- 
lighten and sensitize key decision-makers. High-level train- 
ing is one entry point. Some governments have combined 
“retreats” with human resources development and have sup- 
ported international institutions in the organization of such 
activities. Others have laid down minimal training-involve- 
ment levels for senior policy- makers. Indeed, in many 
countries, senior personalities often attend too many meet- 
ings and seminars, while remaining most resistant to change. 
It is important that policy actions focus efforts on Critical 
aspects of desired institutional transformations. Posting sen- 
ior national officials at the regional and local levels peri- 
odically, even in late career, will enhance their overall 
capability and sensitivity. 


The people and their institutions 


The public requires mass education and sensitization 
about rights and responsibilities in a decentralized decision- 
making framework. Participation at the community level 
requires awareness of how a representative is chosen, 
knowledge of what local government is, skills in how a 
meeting is run, sensitivity to minorities, awareness of real- 
istic objectives and just plain fairness. Governments are 
hesitant to decentralize where civic sense is absent. 

There is a public policy issue as to whether base-level 
institutions are “responsible” enough to participate or the 
principle itself overrides such hesitation. This issue arises in 
situations where institutional systems are weak, and human 
resources are underdeveloped. There is a concern that local 
governments and community participants might generate 
chaos where appropriate institutional arrangements have not 
emerged to deal with their demands. In such situations, mass 
education is seen as a threat to the status quo. There are also 
examples where grassroots organizations are manipulated 
by unconstitutional governments or violent separatist move- 
ments. Mass education would hinder such phenomena. It, 
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therefore, appears very naive for pleas to be made ona global 
scale to governments who are well aware of the costs and 
benefits of such action. 

However, it does seem appropriate to assume that gov- 
ernments will take policy actions which promote awareness 
among their people that would support mature political 


‘development and stability. At its fundamental level, this 


means the promotion of a basic civic sense and appropriate 
styles of public interaction. The transformation to a partici- 
pative and decentralized institutional arrangement will cre- 
ate expectations. Citizens need to be made aware of the 
decision-making system and the structure and roles of 
multilevel planning institutions. People should know their 
own rights and their civic responsibilities. Public awareness 
can be created through the mass communications media, and 
the capability of people to participate can be enhanced in the 
primary education process. The establishment of base-level 
participatory institutions itself creates laboratories for learn- 
ing for the public. 
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D 


Future concerns 


There are innumerable possible arrangements for man- 
agement at the intermediate level. A set of goals emerges, 
but the destinations and the paths to reach them are many. 
Policy analysis is required at the national level to document 
the existing system and to raise fundamental questions. 
What should the institutional arrangement look like in the 
future? What are the policy options and their impacts? Based 
on choices between options, operations research should be 
applied to immediate questions of reorganization, public- 
service reform, required legislation and appropriate training 
strategies. Thus, fundamental public policy research should 
be employed to help governments establish options and 
evaluate their impacts, while operations research should be 
supported to provide immediate and specific articulation of 
actions required. 


Comparative analysis is required in an atmosphere free 
from national biases and contextual concerns. The permuta- 
tions and combinations of actions are great; types, links, 
financial patterns, levels of participation, management pat- 
terns, Communications systems and applications of human 
resources development strategies can all be acted upon in 
different sequences and in different patterns. These changes 
will be gradual and evolutionary. Only rarely will transfor- 
mations through revolution emerge. Comparative studies 
should be sponsored by international bodies and carried out 
by centres of advanced studies. Such analyses should lay out 
the costs and benefits of arrangements, in terms of reaching 
goals. The comparative advantages in terms of efficiency 
and equity should be discerned. Overall impacts on quality 
of life and standards of living of different approaches should 
be compared, both historically and cross-culturally between 
existing systems. Such studies must be designed to aid 
national governments in deciding upon the progression of 
steps to be taken and when. This will depend mainly on the 
political economies of various countries and their levels of 
economic and social development. 
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